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CHAPTER XXVII. 


“TOO LITTLE OR TOO MUCH.” 


JOAN was not the only one who noted the change in Mrs. Carr. 


Captain Talbot had also observed it and wondered at its cause. 
Her excitement, her restlessness, her alternate fits of gaiety and 
gloom, her avoidance of anything approaching a 7¢¢e-d-téte with 
himself ; the alternations of irritability and good humour in her 
treatment of Joan, all these signs of inward disturbance perplexed 
him greatly. 

Indeed, Mrs. Carr was in great perturbation of mind. Beneath 
all her vagaries, her light-heartedness, her craving for society 
and notice, her ambitions and her pride, there lay a vein of 
romance, a fidelity to a long-cherished ideal, of which she was 
half proud and half ashamed. 

Resentment and passionate anger had kept awake this burning, 
restless longing in her heart through long]years of frivolous pre- 
tence. Suddenly it had leapt into new life, fanned by the breath 
of past memories and present jealousy. And all the resentment 
had been uncalled for and undeserved. She had spoilt her life— 
and his, She had kept silence when she should have spoken. 
In manhood and womanhood, as in fyouth, their hearts still 
claimed each other. Evasions were useless, and absence but 
galled and fretted like a curb that holds impatient steeds. 
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“T wish I had told him,” she cried vainly. “I would tell him 
now if he were here!” 

And yet, what avail to tell the truth at this late hour? To 
wreck the carefully-built-up fabric of reputation after all the time 
and trouble spent in thus building it up. 

Thoughts like these crossed her tortured mind, and increased 
her doubts to fever point, and left her wearied and half heart- 
broken, and made her nights sleepless and her days a burden. 

She did not answer that letter. Of what use? she asked her- 
self. To write might mean self-betrayal. If he were free! 
Oh! if only he were free, and at her side, all might yet be well; 
but he was not free, and she dared not speak. 

The feverish, restless, purposeless days drifted on, and brought 
at last the afternoon of the river picnic. 

The weather was lovely ; warm and sunny, and with no touch 
of autumn chill as yet in the soft south wind, though its colours 
rested upon the foliaged hills sloping down to the river banks. 

Captain Talbot called for them in his own boat, and they 
joined the others at Sir Lucas Pollock’s boathouse, a mile up the 
river. 

There were quite a number of people assembled. The 
Dennisons, the inevitable Addie, the rector and his daughter, a 
fragment of what Mrs. Carr called the “Indian contingent,” in 
the persons of a little, olive-skinned, hook-nosed man, Captain 
Corner by name, and an equally olive-skinned, hook-nosed 
daughter, who was painfully ugly and very badly dressed. 

Captain Corner went by the name of “Great Expectations,” 
as he was supposed to be living on the strength of an expected 
inheritance from a relative with a fiery temper, half a million of 
money, and no liver worth speaking of; the little, hook-nosed 
captain was his nearest relative. 

The Corners were very disagreeable people and very much 
disliked, but Ditton was wise in its generation, and made friends 
of the mammon of unrighteousness—that might mean half a 
million of money in the near future. 

Addie Larking fluttered down to Captain Talbot as he drew 
his boat up to the steps. 

“Oh, do let me come with your party,” she said eagerly. “I 
was ticketed off to the Corners’ lot, and really that girl is too 
odious for words. I should have to be sworn to keep the peace 
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if I was with her much longer. I feel like tearing her hat off as 
it is. Did you ever see such a guy?” 

She was in the boat and beside Mrs. Carr as she rattled off 
these complimentary remarks. 

They all looked up and saw the fair object of her animadver- 
sions, attired in a badly-cut black skirt, and a blue cotton blouse, 
and a flopping straw hat laden with pink roses. 

The little captain glared at Mrs. Carr, and his daughter glared 
at Joan, and then they hopped into their own boat, and expressed 
their opinion of the company in general in choice Hindustani. 

Suddenly Joan gave an exclamation. 

“Why, there’s Miss Patience Yoe!” she cried eagerly. 

“Who is that with her?” said Mrs, Carr. “They’re coming 
this way. Why—Z do believe——” 

She stopped abruptly. 

There was a young man assisting Miss Patience down the 
steep steps. It must be—of course it must be the nephew ! 

She glanced round the boat. They could easily accommodate 
two more passengers. But oh! if only that hateful Addie hadn’t 
chosen to come in. 

“Have you room for us, Eustace?” asked Miss Patience. 
“T’ve brought Anthony, you see. He only arrived last night.” 

All eyes turned to the young man, while Captain Talbot 
steadied the boat, and held out his hand to the old lady. 

He was tall and pale, and had faint blue eyes and light hair, 
and a faint moustache, and altogether gave the impression of 
being dimly outlined by nature, instead of struck off with a firm 
hand and decided intentions. 

He was dressed in white flannels and neat brown shoes, and 
wore a sailor hat at the back of his head, and had a pale blue 
ribbon knotted at his throat. He looked picturesque but weak. 

His aunt introduced him proudly, but he betrayed no enthu- 
siasm. His smile was as languid as his bow, and words seemed 
an effort quite beyond him. 

Mrs. Carr felt misgivings. Of such are not the heroes that 
win a maiden’s fancy, especially when that maiden has strength 
of mind, ideas and purposes of her own. 

She noted that his pale eyes did rest on Joan’s lovely face for 
a moment, but even admiration seemed too forcible an emotion 
for such high-bred languor as his. 

Se 
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He shuddered as he heard Addie Larking’s grating voice, and 
turned his gaze in wondering reproach on her brick-dust cheeks 
and gilded locks. 

Then the boat was off, and they were gliding smoothly with 
the current in the train of some half-dozen others. 

Mrs. Carr roused herself to the call of duty. The young man 
was seated opposite to herself. She smiled one of her brilliant 
smiles at him. 

“I believe,” she said graciously, “that you are acquainted 
with my brother, Major O’Rourke? Were you not in the same 
P. & O. boat going out to Bombay?” 

He looked at her almost eagerly. 

“Your brother? Are you, then, Mrs. Carr? I promised him 
to call on you.” 

“Yes,” she said, “I know. My brother told me. We shall 
be delighted to see you at St. Petrox. We are quite near 
neighbours. Perhaps your aunts have told you.” 

“ Scheming old cat!” muttered the fair Addie, wrathfully, and 
in her virgin bosom arose the just anger of natural womanhood 
at a prospective interloper. 

But Mrs. Carr had her oar in now, and made good use of her 
rowing powers. She usurped the young man’s attention entirely. 
He troubled himself to speak to no one else. 

Joan chatted softly to Miss Patience, and the fair Addie 
did her best to appear on confidential terms with Captain 
Talbot. 

Mrs. Carr soon acknowledged to herself that Sir Anthony 
was the very strangest young man she had ever come across in 
her life. He seemed to her like an echo of some new school of 
culture on which he had founded himself. Everything about 
him was languid, effete, purposeless. His tastes were moulded 
on the same faint lines as his physical organisation. There 
was nothing bold, assertive, manly in him. And Mrs. Carr 
knew that Joan despised an unmanly man above all created 
things. 

She discovered a great many negative qualities in him, but 
nothing that—to use her own phrase—she could lay hold of. 
He didn’t ride, or boat, or fish, He didn’t dance—it was too 
fatiguing; or play tennis—it was too much exertion. He 
seemed made to Jounge in a hammock nnder shady trees, and 
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smoke cigarettes and sip some foaming, golden liquid, served by 
Odalisques, and soothed by sweet, faint music. 

She resolved to have hammocks swung in the garden on the 
morrow, and prayed inwardly that the golden September noons 
and long, bright moonlight nights might last, 

He was so rich, and oh, such a fool! And to own all 
Morpeth Park, and be his own master at twenty-four! Oh, 
bitter irony of fate, that will not give the good things of life to 
the deserving ! 

Long before they landed at their destination she had made up 
her mind that slip through her hands he should not. Such 
chances don’t come twice in a lifetime, and surely Joan would 
be sensible enough to see that. 

The young man, on his part, was decidedly pleased with his 
new acquaintance. He had a wholesome horror of girls, and 
shunned them with all his feeble strength. But here was 
a woman of the world — bright, witty, entertaining. You 
hadn’t to pay her compliments, or make love to her, or fuss 
or worry about her. She took. all that off your hands, and 
was the most delightful and most unexacting woman he had 
ever met. 

He followed her like a shadow, somewhat to her amusement, 
a little to her annoyance. She wanted him to talk to Joan. 
That young lady, however, had wandered off to the orchards 
with Captain Talbot, though Addie Larking still clung to 
them with the pertinacity of desperation, and was a perpetual 
reminder of the adage that “two are company and three are 
none.” 

The river picnic was, in fact, as much associated with heart- 
burnings, jealousy and rivalry as any mixed gathering of human 
beings usually is. 

Mrs. Carr was too radiant, too well-dressed, too noticeable in 
every way to be popular with other women, especially women 
who had grown narrow-minded, self-centred and egotistical in the 
time-worn grooves of county society. 

The men were too attentive to her and the women too jealous 
of her, for her presence to be entirely welcome anywhere; 
but she herself moved amongst them all with airy grace of 
speech and gesture, an ever ready jest and laugh, an apparent 
indifference as to what they thought or said of her, which had 
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been the distinguishing mark of her whole intercourse with 
them. 


That she was the life and soul of the party was an undoubted 
fact. 

The tea she poured out seemed to possess a flavour quite apart 
from the earthenware teapots around. The cream and cake, 
and preserves and sandwiches she dispensed had a charm of 
their own, such as the comestibles at the other tables knew 
not of. 

Sir Lucas was by her side, and Sir Anthony had languidly 
dropped into a chair close to her. Captain Talbot and Joan, 
the admiral and his wife, Addie and the wheezy-voiced curate, 
by name Algernon Duffy, were grouped around. Miss Patience 
had secured a seat near her favourite Joan, and was placidly 
happy and conscious of being well looked after. 

The tea was excellent, the clotted cream delicious, and though 
the air had the benignant warmth of summer, neither flies nor 
wasps nor spiders intruded on the party. 

The Corners cast angry and aggrieved glances at that special 
table. Mrs. Johnnie, who had the rector for companion, was 
positively snappish, and spoke pointedly of “nobodies ” coming 
from goodness knows where, and dropped little curt pebbles of 
sarcasm into the shallow stream of the rector’s eloquence, and 
made herself very disagreeable by way of proving she at least 
was somebody. 

In truth, Mrs. Johnnie’s origin was enveloped in mystery, for 
which Ostend or Boulogne was responsible. 

The admiral was more than twenty years older than herself, 
and had married her after a month’s acquaintance. They were 
singularly ill-matched, and bitterly unhappy. 

There were not wanting rumours to the effect that Mrs. Johnnie 
had not always been as discreet as she might have been in the 
early days of her advent at Ditton. However, she had put on 
the curb in time, knowing that she had more to lose than to gain 
by allowing her heart to outweigh the advantages of her 
position. 

If she was not, strictly speaking, a “crown to her husband,” 
she reaped all the advantages of virtue and discretion, and dearly 
as she loved admiration, took good care to keep its expression 
within strictly limited grounds. 
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But she hated Mrs. Carr and made no secret of it. Who 
could help hating a woman who possessed the art of attracting 
the glances of every married or unmarried man in the place? 
Who could flirt so charmingly that even rivals could not but 
acknowledge her success was deserved? Who was always 
good-humoured, and to whom nothing seemed a bore or a 
trouble? 

They lingered long over the pleasant meal, and watched the 
twilight stealing, silver-footed, over the wooded hills and the 
lovely curves of the river. Then the pale gold disc of the moon 
rose slowly overhead ; all the water was flooded with sudden 
splendour, and even the coldest and most prosaic of the party 
yielded to the softening spell of such romantic beauty, and age 
sighed regretfully for vanished youth, and youth grew suddenly 
subdued ; imprisoned mysteries of heart and soul sighed for 
relief and sued for response. 

It is such hours and scenes as these that make lovers Romeos 
to those they love, and play havoc with tutored hearts, whose 
dreams of unattainable bliss are smothered under matrimonial 
pillows. Perhaps it was the magic and beauty of the hour that 
led Sir Anthony’s pale eyes to feast in languid rapture on Mrs. 
Carr’s Junoesque charms, and set his fingers moving over the 
strings of a guitar as he lay on the grass under the great elm 
tree where the tables had been spread. 

There was an instantaneous hush as the light chords sounded 
on the stillness. 

The hour and the faint notes, and the thought of music were 
alike in harmony. Then suddenly, unasked, moved only by the 
artistic impulse that was his sole guide, the young man began 
to sing. His voice was sweet and low. It suited the instrument 
and the hour, and the vague emotions that were straying in 
many hearts among the little crowd of listeners. 

He sang “ Love at Sea” of Swinburne’s, which he had set to 
a weird, sad air of his own. 


‘« We are in Love’s land to-day, 
Where shall we go? 
Love—shall we start or stay, 

Or sail, or row? 
There’s many a wind and way, 
And never a May but May, 
We are in Love’s land to-day, 
Where shall we go?” 
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When he came to the last verse, the melody changed. There was 
something ironicand triumphant in the voice—something that gave 
the words the meaning of a recognised truth, not a vain regret. 

‘* Land me, she says, where Love 
Shows but one shaft, one dove, 
One heart, one hand ; 

A shore like that, my dear, 

Lies where no man will steer 
No maiden land.” 

Then, with one low, faint chord, the song ceased to echo on 
the golden peace of the hour; the rippling accompaniment 
died softly off the strings. There was a murmur of regret— 
of praise. Then a silence, in which a sigh or two rose and fell 
as if from a burdened heart. Commonplace talk was an effort. 
Music, and love, and tender memories alone seemed to suit the 
hour and the scene. 

Mrs, Carr stooped towards Joan. 

“Go you and sing now,” she said softly. “Captain Talbot 
has your guitar.” 

‘Joan rose at once. She had been asked to bring the guitar, 
and Miss Patience had already begged for one of her favourites. 

The young esthete lifted himself languidly as"she approached. 
The girl was beautiful, he acknowledged, and made a perfect 
picture standing there in the moonlight—a picture of serene 
and gracious maidenhood such as might delight any man’s eyes. 
But it did not delight his. 

He professed originality in his tastes, as in his habits. His 
glance turned with languid approbation to where the handsome 
Irish widow was sitting on a rustic chair by the river side, the 
full splendour of the golden moon upon her upturned face, and 
shining on the sparkling rings of her white, ungloved hands. 

“ She is sublime,” he said to himself; “a poem”of womanhood 
at its best.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
A MODERN YOUTH AND HIS,VIEWS. 


THEY broke up into groups, and scattered themselves about 
the pretty, quaint, old garden, which stretched down to the 
rivers brink on one side, and back to the fruit-laden orchards 
on the other. 
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The air was laden with the perfume of stocks and carnations 
and verbena, and sweet-briar and heliotrope; all the old- 
fashioned products of an old-fashioned garden grew here at 
Nature’s own sweet will. Hollyhocks and peonies stood in rows 
like sentries between the low, stiff borders of box. In the centre 
of the grass plot was an old sundial ; rustic chairs and benches 
were scattered about. They were all occupied now. Mrs. 
Johnnie and her sycophant Addie had withdrawn as far as 
possible from Joan, who had taken out hef guitar, with its orange 
and scarlet ribbons, and was tuning it softly under the trees. 
Then she sang a Venetian darcarolle that she had heard in 
London, a song that seemed to have the music of love and 
sighs, the breath of salt lagoons and the ardent longings of 
southern hearts in its tender melody. Her full, rich voice had 
never sounded to better advantage. It acted like a charm on 
all who heard her, disarming even the prejudices, if not the envy, 
of jealousy. 

Sir Anthony listened with wonder, as well as pleasure. The 
scene and the hour, the lovely voice, and the lovely face bent 
over the picturesque instrument, all suited his zsthetic tastes, all 
seemed in harmonious combination. 

Yet, for all that, he drew his languid limbs across the grass to 
Mrs. Carr’s side, and expressed to her his sympathy and 
appreciation, and studied Joan as a picture more than a per- 
sonality. 

Mrs. Carr thought him stranger than ever. 

“The scene is very well set,” he remarked ; “ very well, con- 
sidering it is purely Nature. Asa rule her effects are crude and 
inharmonious.” 

He half-closed his eyes. “ Moonlight, shadows, music ; that 
group of colour yonder; that white figure under the trees. 
Yes; quite a poem in its way. Your niece—isn’t it >—knows 
what best suits the hour. That song was charming. Don’t you 
sing yourself?” 

“Only Irish ballads. I’m afraid you wouldn’t think them 
harmonious or suitable to the scene,” she said laughing. 

He was such an odd boy, and he looked at her so strangely. 
He had removed his hat, and the moonlight fell on his fair 
hair, the delicate pallor of his face, and lit up his cold and 
languid eyes, 
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“T should like anything you did,” he said ; “ you are so divine 
and gracious, and full of beauteous harmonies yourself that you 
could not offend one’s tastes, or jar on the finest-strung nerves.” 

Mrs. Carr felt bewildered. What on earth did he mean, 
talking like this to a woman old enough to be his mother ? 

“You wouldn’t like me to sing ‘The Wearing o’ the Green, 
or the ‘Shan von Voght’ now?” she said quizzicaly. “I’m 
afraid that would jar your nerves a bit.” 

“Yes,” he said, “but you would not do it. Youcan appreciate 
effects sufficiently to aid and not disturb them. It is curious 
how much of life depends on detail. Now, your whole costume 
is made up of detail; there is not an inharmonious chord in it. 
You are perfectly restful to the eye. You impress every sense 
with satisfaction ; no other woman here does that.” 

“Not even your aunt?” queried Mrs. Carr, glancing at Miss 
Patience’s harmonious greys and blacks, and serene, high-bred 
face, 

“Oh, she is very well in her way,’ he answered languidly ; 
“but when you get used to people, they cease to affect you.” 

“ How long do you intend staying with them?” she asked 
suddenly. 

“A few weeks only. My own place is still in the hands of 
the architects and designers. I am having great alterations 
made. Everything was hard, crude, obsolete; it positively uvt 
me to see the wall-papers and marble chimney-pieces—so sub- 
urban and so unsuitable. I have a set of chambers in town, 
all my own designs, carried out by Morris; perfect in their 
way. But, unfortunately, I am never well in London; the winter 
there kills me. This mild air suits me very well, but I detest 
the place and its society.” 

He lifted his dark-fringed lids where Art had evidently been 
supplanting the crude effects of Nature. “I shall come to you 
for consolation,” he said plaintively. “I think you would under- 
stand me. I long for sympathy and strength. Myself, I am 
conscious of being vague and indefinite, except in matters of 
Art. You would let me talk to you, confide in you, would you 
not?” 

“Certainly, if you wish,” said Mrs, Carr, more and more 
puzzled, and uncertain whether to laugh at him, or take him as 
seriously as he appeared to take himself. 
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“Life is very fatiguing,” he went on, “ especially when you are 
expected to live up to past traditions. I have always heard 
of ancestors who were loud, aggressive, pugnacious; restless, 
beings for ever roaming land and sea, loving warfare and tur- 
moil, ignorant of the beauties of Art and peace, and the dolce 
far niente of existence. I am supposed to be a degenerate 
descendant.” He extended one white hand and bared the 
blue-veined wrist. “I have no biceps,” he said plaintively. 

Mrs. Carr laughed softly ; she could not help it. 

“You want feeding up and bracing air, I think,” she said. 
“Come to me and I'll look after you. Beef-tea and port wine 
would do you more good than maundering about poetry and 
Art. You can have as much dolce far niente as you please in 
my garden—swing in a hammock and read Swinburne, or 
Morris, or Edwin Arnold all day. But you must eat to live, all 
the same. Have you ever tried cod liver oil—in globules, you 
know ?” 

He shuddered, and looked at her reproachfully. 

“ My dear lady! cod liver oil—ugh !—even the very saying of 
it leaves an unpleasant taste in one’s mouth.” 

“IT believe cream is almost as good,” said Mrs Carr, thought- 
fully ; “the truth is, Sir Anthony, you are anemic. You want 
nourishment and good nursing.” 

“Do you think so?” he said, looking half-enviously at her own 
perfect colouring, and fine proportions. 

“And a good sensible wife to look after you,” added Mrs. 
Carr. 

“A wife!” He blushed like a girl. His eyes had a strange 
frightened look. “Oh, no,” he said hurriedly. “I have never 
thought of marriage—of marrying. There is something so crude 
and coarse and—and commonplace about it.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Carr, “a great many people do it, I know. 
But it is a wise institution after all.” 

“'You—have found it so?” he asked boldly. 

“ Of course,” she said readily. “What else is there for women 
to do?” 

He sighed, and smoothed back the soft, fair hair from his 
temples. 

“T—I have not thought much about what they do,” he said 
reflectively. “I believe some of them have wanted to marry me. 
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I know I was persecuted to death on the P. & O. boat. Your 
brother saved me from a great deal of annoyance. He was de- 
lightful. You remind me of him.” 

“We are considered alike,’ murmured Mrs. Carr, diplomati- 
cally. 

“TI was not alluding to appearance,” he said. “Dear me! 
what are those women going to do?” 

“They are trying to tune their guitars,’ said Mrs. Carr. “It 
is generally a work of time—if not of tune.” 

He shuddered. 

“ They have destroyed the harmony of the hour completely,” 
he murmured plaintively. 

“Take a cigarette and don’t listen,” said Mrs. Carr. 

“You—permit?” he asked, drawing out a chased silver case. 

“Most certainly. I sympathise with all the harmless little 
vices of men.” 

“You are a wonderful woman,” he said earnestly. “So com- 
plete—so harmonious.” 

Mrs. Carr began to think that an esthetic vocabulary was 
somewhat limited. 

However, she let him sit beside her and smoke, and enjoyed 
secretly the envy and anger she was arousing in the breasts of 
the other women. 

Captain Talbot hovered around Joan, thankful that the fair 
but obtrusive Addie had been summoned by her commanding 
friend to take part in a duet. 

It was not a creditable performance, and at its conclusion 
a general desire to return to the boats seemed to seize the 
listeners. 

Sir Anthony complained of neuralgia, and Mrs. Carr offered 
him a scarf. Then he told her that it was only the duet that 
had affected his sensitive nerves. 

Unfortunately Mrs. Johnnie heard him say it, and heard her 
rival’s soft laugh, and murmurs of commiseration. 

If she could have slain her on the spot she would have done 
it without a pang of remorse. As it was, she had to content 
herself with letting off little envenomed squibs of spite all the 
way back, and holding up to ridicule the spectacle of a woman 
of forty flirting with a boy young enough to be her son. 

However, no one paid much attention to her. They all knew 
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Mrs. Johnnie’s tongue as well as they knew Mrs. Johnnie’s 
vanity. 

It was rather hard on Mrs. Carr to be saddled with this new 
offence. She really had made an effort to get away from Sir 
Anthony, but it had been foreseen and forestalled by that young 
man. He never denied himself anything to which he took a 
fancy, and at present his mind was set on Mrs. Carr. 

The very dissimilarity between them, and the incongruity of 
such an attraction to all other eyes, were to him the greatest 
incentive to pursue it. 

And Mrs, Carr, half flattered and wholly amused, made a 
martyr of herself for Joan’s sake—Joan, who of late had grown 
so strangely silent, who only spoke in monosyllables, and whose 
young heart lay heavy and aching in her fair young breast. 

She could not understand her aunt. She could not imagine 
how, when perfectly ready to accept one man’s devotion, she yet 
was bent on parading that of another; how she could listen 
and encourage the witless follies of this foolish youth, and 
applaud all the absurd exaggerstions that served him for con- 
versation. 

“T have had no ambitions, no aims in life,” he acknowledged. 
“T am thankful for that. Violent feelings are so disturbing. 
You can’t be ambitious without being violent. I want to make 
my life beautiful—restful—harmonious. It is not easy. People 
affect me like colours. There are the violet and magenta 
natures, the ivory and gold. My temperament shrinks from 
strife ; it seeks repose—but that is difficult to find.” 

Joan stared at him in wonder, and marvelled how his aunts 
liked this style of conversation. 

It flowed on now in a gentle, self-satisfied stream—mingling 
with the musical dip of the oars—the soft ripple of the flowing 
current. 

The golden moonlight flooded the whole wide width of the 
river, The air was warm and still. 

She thought how beautiful it all was, and how she ought to 
enjoy it, and yet how near tears were to her eyes—how far 
smiles were from her lips. 

“What has come to me? What has changed me?” was the 
burden of her heart, and she could make it no answer. 

She only knew the hours of her days were long and dreary, or 
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full of feverish regrets. That all the peace and content of her 
life were dead—dead as those past days of childhood in the 
green glades of her own land. She was restless — perturbed 
—unhappy. Her head drooped. The shadow of her own sad 
thoughts stole over it, and a grave, intent gaze noted the 
shadow and wondered, and knew too that his own heart ached 
secretly and sorely—and asked himself in vain what it was best 
to do. 
* * * * * * * 

“T don’t know when I have been so amused,” said Mrs. Carr, 
an hour later. 

She and Joan were sitting on the verandah. They had post- 
poned dinner, or rather relegated it to the position of supper at 
ten o'clock. Captain Talbot had refused to join them, and they 
were resting in their favourite place, and discussing the events 
of the afternoon. 

“He is really delightful,” went on Mrs. Carr, blowing the 
smoke from her cigarette into the radiant, luminous air. “So 
quaint—so original—so young, and yet so old. You ought to 
get on with him splendidly, Joan. He admires you immensely. 
Do you know it would be a splendid match? A perfect stroke 
of luck. What a position—what influence—what wealth! Oh! 
my dear child, I wish you would think of it!” 

Joan looked at her. 

“J don’t think I shall ever marry,” she said. “Certainly not 
such an affected young idiot as our new acquaintance.” 

“Ah!” said Mrs. Carr, “girls are very tiresome. But I’ve 
always noticed that those who most positively declare they'll 
never marry are the very first to do it—when they get the 
chance. I really thought you were sensible, Joan. Surely you 
don’t want to be an old maid like Addie Larking. I assure you 
no woman ever lived to be thirty, unmarried, without regretting 
the chances of twenty.” 

“It is better to be unmarried, than married unhappily,” said 
Joan. 

“But, my darling, I want you to consider the matter reason- 
ably. Your father’s pay is not large, and his expenditure zs. 
As for myself, you know the position I’m in, Here is a chance 
for setting everyone and everything right, if you'll only take it. 
Rich young men, with no vices and independent means, don’t 
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drop from the skies every day. Just wait till you’ve seen 
Morpeth Park before you make up your mind—out of sheer 
perversity—to refuse its owner.” 

“It’s owner hasn’t troubled his head about me,” said Joan. 
“ Are you pleading your own cause, Aunt Bet ?” 

“I was acting solely in your interests,’ she said eagerly. 
“Don’t you see the Denison woman wants to snap him up 
for Addie? They shan’t have him. I’m determined on that. 
I’d sooner——” 

“Marry him yourself?” asked Joan, and her face flushed and |, 
the quick throbs of her heart almost stifled her. 

“T couldn’t do that,” said Mrs, Carr, half regretfully. “I have 
other views, you know. My dearest child, do be reasonable. It 
would be the easiest thing in the world to capture Sir Anthony. 
And you would really be quite happy and contented with him. 
Any woman could manage him; you especially, because you 
have some character and strength of mind.” 

Joan laughed. 

“Poor Sir Anthony—what a charming prospect!” she said. 
“’m to supply the ballast he lacks.” 

“You'd soon get used to him,” persisted Mrs. Carr. “ Habit 
makes anything endurable ; and oh! when will girls learn that 
life, to de endurable must possess money? Romance is all very 
well, but romance should never interfere with marriage. In 
France it is is never permitted to do so. I wish we were as 
wise in these British Isles.” 

“We have learnt quite enough from France, and we suffer 
quite enough at its hands,” said Joan, hotly, “without copying 
its degrading system of bartering man and womanhood. Better 
the folly of romance than the folly of vice. That is what regu- 
lated marriage leads to.” 

“Ah!” said Mrs. Carr, with another puff of smoke, “ you have 
read too much and thought too much, my dear. Still, I don’t 
despair of you. I’ll have Sir Anthony here. You can study 
him at your leisure. Believe me, you will find him very interest- 
ing, as well as very amusing.” 

“T shall not trouble to study him,” said Joan, coldly. “I read 
him very quickly to-day. He is merely a poseur.” 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
MRS. CARR LEARNS WHAT ART SIGNIFIES. 


POSEUR or not, Sir Anthony lost no time in following up his 
acquaintance with Mrs. Carr. 

He called the very next afternoon, and the sight of the 
hammocks, and the silken cushions, the cosy lounging-chairs, 
the broad, shady verandah, with its lovely screen of clematis and 
honeysuckle, and ivy, and late roses, won languid approval from 
his eyes and lips. 

So did Mrs. Carr’s tea, and Mrs, Carr’s dainty sandwiches of 
tomato and cucumber, and Mrs. Carr herself, in her amber silk 
draperies, and Joan, lovely and fair and white, waiting on them 
both and adding another note of beauty to the scene. 

It was all so restful and peaceful and harmonious. Just what 
he Jiked ; just what he had hoped. 

His aunts had a screaming parrot that he detested, and some 
half-dozen pet dogs that were for ever yelping and barking, and . 
would select the most comfortable couch or cushion on which to 
repose themselves. 

He related these grievances while sipping tea and tasting the 
varied supply of comestibles on the table at his elbow. 

“ Have you seen the Park yet, Mrs. Carr?” he asked presently. 
“T am driving over to-morrow. I thought, if you would care, I 
might take you—and your niece?” 

He said it hestitatingly, with a look at Joan that acknow- 
ledged what was convenadle, even if not agreeing with it. 

“To-morrow?” said Mrs. Carr. “Let me see. Have I any- 
thing to do? No; I think not. It is very kind of you, Sir 
Anthony. It will give us great pleasure to see your beautiful 
house.” 

She, too, looked at Joan. Why shouldn’t she say something 
—express pleasure or acceptance? Surely this was a mark of 
favour. Surely it meant a great deal. 

The young man leant back against the soft, Oriental-hued 
cushions of the chair. He wished that girl would go away. Her 
grave eyes discomposed him. 
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She was beautiful, he acknowledged. She made a perfect 
picture sitting there, with that green background, through which 
chance sun-rays filtered and lost themselves in the folds of her 
white gown, or the lovely coils of her hair; and yet he felt un- 
easy and uncomfortable in her presence—as if he were being 
weighed and measured, as if his words rang false, as if his 
specious phrases and affectations were rent of their flimsy cover- 
ing, and stood out in the strong, cruel light of day naked and 
ashamed of themselves. 

She annoyed and perplexed, whereas her aunt only soothed 
him. And yet in the common fitness of things, he ought to 
have felt attracted to the girl. Her gravity and beauty and 
perfect manner were all things that pleased his fastidious taste 
It was only those eyes of hers that disturbed him—eyes so calm 
and wise, in whose limpid brilliance shone the frank, pure-souled 
light of maidenhood—maidenhood with lance in rest, ready to 
battle with the world’s shams and follies and vileness. Eyes 
that seemed to scorn him as a reproach, to manhood, and all 
that is best and highest and greatest in it. 

He looked at her again and again. He could not help him- 
self. And he listened to Mrs. Carr, and sunned himself in her 
favour and the light of his comfortable surroundings. He liked 
her criticisms on his neighbours, whom he cordially detested ; 
her brisk, bright way of summing up their failures and foibles, 
and petty vanities. 

She suited the hour and the scene and his own mood, which 
was more expansive than his wont, and allowed of his listening 
as well as speaking. 

Sometimes he pointedly addressed Joan. She always answered 
as briefly as politeness would allow. She did not like this 
young man, though she could not clearly say why. Sometimes 
she told herself it was because of his boyish vanity and affec- 
tations ; but then, again, a word or look, that would have done 
credit to a grey-beard rake, shot across the warp of these 
same affectations and altered the substance of the fabric in a 
moment. 

Still, he was a new study ; in a way almost an interesting one. 
He did not attract her at all, but he amused her. This boyish 
pretence of d/asé age, this perpetual striving for cynical or 
epigrammatic effect, this contradiction of natural emotions, and 


9 
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jargon of false art, were like a page of Balzac galvanised into 
actual life. 

She found herself wondering what life could really mean to 
him. He, so rich, so young, with all the world before him as a 
treasure house in which to stray and pick out its good and 
gracious things. At present he seemed only to have selected 
foolish bric-a-brac, spurious imitations—cracked and chipped bits 
of.Capo di Monte or Rose Dubarry; canvas copies of great 
originals—the affectation of Art, and not Art itself. 

It was false somewhere, somehow, she felt instinctively. 
False as a “Scuola di Tiziana” Venus must look beside a genuine 
Titian, though the name carries a sense of dignity and reality to 
the ears of the purchaser. 

Sir Anthony himself, however, was quite happy and quite 
content. He liked a new audience, and here he knew he had 
found one appreciative ear at least. He was not modest in ex- 
pressing opinions of himself. Why should he be, when that self 
was tohim the most important factor of the universe ? 

_He babbled on—a shallow brook over stony pebbles, splashing 
and rippling and making a feeble noise, for which the pebbles 
cared not a whit. There was no froth and splutter about ¢hem. 

He spoke of music, and by a happy thought remembered 
Joan’s singing. 

“ Ah, if you would only sing something now!” he exclaimed 
eagerly ; “something to suit the hour, the repose, the peace we 
are enjoying—how it would complete the picture.” 

“Do, my darling,” said Mrs. Carr, and the girl rose obediently 
and went within. 

The wide French windows opened on the verandah. The 
piano stood a little out of view. The coils of her hair, the folds 
of her white skirt, were alone visible. 

Mrs. Carr handed him a case of cigarettes. He took one and 
smiled gratefully. 

“ How you comprehend !” he murmured. 

The girl’s soft voice floated out to them. He listened com- 
placently, indulgently, as a maestro to a pupil. 

It is only suffering that lends music its fullest meaning,” he 
said plaintively. “The soul in pain cries out for an interpreter. 
Poetry does much for us, but music does more. You know the 
French poets, I suppose—so true, so heart piercing—Gautier 
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and Villon and De Musset? I recited the * Nuit de Mai’ 
once to a guitar accompaniment. There was not a dry eye in 
the room when I had finished. You know it, of course?” 

“Oh, yes; I mean I have heard—read it somewhere,” said 
Mrs. Carr, vaguely. 

“T hope,” he said, you are not confusing it with “ Moths,” that 
novel of Ouida’s, you know. She does exaggerate so terribly. 
No one ever met such men or women. The good ones I mean. 
As for Corréze, he was impossible—altogether impossible—a 
mere foseur.” 

* “Qh, of course,” said Mrs, Carr, who loved Ouida beyond all 
modern writers. “But then one never takes the characters of a 
book seriously.” 

“T do,” he said. “I try to find the meaning of the creator in 
the character. It is a sort of mental digging in strange soil. 
Sometimes you find gold ; sometimes——” 

“Bones,” suggested Mrs. Carr. 

He smiled faintly. 

“Yes; very likely. The French alone have the true art of 
novel writing—racy, brisk, clear. An English novel is like a 
muddy stream: it reveals nothing; it is dull and obscure. I 
can see no purpose gained by writing most of the novels of the 
day. They are either sexual, agricultural, or atheistical: One 
could get treatises on such subjects, and read them up if the 
knowledge was desirable. One does not expect to find them 
treated as fiction.” 

Mrs. Carr rattled off a few modern titles, dealing with morbid 
and introspective subjects. “Surely those books were interesting?” 

Sir Anthony shook his fair, sleek head. 

“ Women are so indelicate,” he said. “They deal with coarse 
subjects so much more coarsely than any man would do. They 
forget that suggestion is the height of Art.” 

“ And artfulness,” observed Mrs. Carr, with a vivid recollection 
of evening od/ettes and the varied uses of ¢ud/e and chzffon. 

“The height of Art,” he went on musingly; “you can hint, 
you can insinuate so very much more by veiled expressions than 
by forcible ones.” 

“You should preach that to the British workman, Sir 
Anthony,” she said. “It might clear our streets of a good deal 
of sanguinary language.” 

o* 
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He shuddered. 

“TI loathe the lower orders,” he said. “I cannot think why 
they were ever permitted to exist.” 

“Perhaps,” said Mrs. Carr, dryly, “that people like yourself, 
Sir Anthony, might be saved the trouble of ploughing the soil 
and sowing the seed, before going to the trouble of indulging 
in afternoon tea.” 

“Of course they have their uses,” he agreed. “They are 
necessary to our comfort, just as we are to their maintenance.” 

“You have some tenants, I suppose ?” inquired Mrs Carr. 

“I believe so,” he said, sending a delicate spiral column of 
smoke upwards to the verandah roof. “My steward has men- 
tioned them to me sometimes. Why do you ask?” 

“Oh—only because I thought there might be a responsibility 
attached even to a lucky young landowner like yourself.” 

“ Responsibility,” he said, “isn’t a word that conveys any 
meaning to me. My steward manages all business belonging to 
the estate. I pay him a salary not to trouble me. He quite 
understands that.” 

“ How nice for him,” said Mrs. Carr, “and the tenants ; and 
how you must be robbed!” 

“Oh, no,” he said indifferently; “my lawyers see to that. 
They give me all I want. I have distinctly explained I must 
not be worried. Life is hardly bearable as it is; one is so 
dependent on others for one’s comforts. But life with 
worries ” He shuddered again. “It would not be livable 
even with the aid of anzsthetics. What a sad melody that is! 
What is the song ?” 

“One of Moore’s melodies—‘Oft in the Stilly Night,” said 
Mrs. Carr. 

“Ah! crude but plaintive. The composer started with good 
intentions, but a lamentable ignorance of effects. I always 
choose my own poems, and write my own music to them. It 
is impossible that a man, whose business in life it is to compose 
melodies, can bring the same artistic appreciation and subtle 
significance to his work as the poet deserves, as the mind that 
comprehends the poet can alone bestow.” 

“Very true,” said Mrs. Carr, “but the words of songs are not 
generally poems, are they, Sir Anthony ?” 

“You are right,” he said. with a feeble smile; “how Swin- 
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burne and Tennyson have suffered at the hands of modern 
composers !” 

“Was not that ‘ Love’s Land’ song of yours by Swinburne ?” 
she asked innocently. 

“It was. I composed it in a mood of fragmentary sorrow, 
of petulance and impatience with the world, and——” 

“ And love, I suppose ?” 

He shook his head. 

“T have never loved,” he said. “I have suffered myseif to be 
loved—and bored. That is all.” 

“Ah! but you will love some day,” said Mrs. Carr, archly. 
“Believe me, Sir Anthony, you will; no one can escape always. 
It is the common fate of man.” 

“Perhaps you are right,” he said, rising languidly from the 
cushions. “But I have resolved on an ‘uncommon fate’ for 
myself.” 

“ Are you going ?” she exclaimed regretfully. 

“TI fear I have stayed beyond all rules of conventionality,” he 
answered, “though, as I told you yesterday, I am not conven- 
tional. Your niece sings charmingly. It has altogether been 
very pleasant. You will allow me to come soon again? 
Those hammocks look so inviting, and you have no parrots 
or dogs.” 

“Come as often as you like, and whenever you like,” she said 
warmly. “ You will always be welcome.” 

After all, she thought, he is very young, and all those foolish 
affectations will soon falloff him—the trees must lose their buds 
before the fruit can grow. 

He held her hand and gazed down:at her handsome, ex- 
pressive face. What life, warmth, vivacity there was about her ! 

He seemed to feel old and chilled, standing there amidst the 
sunset shadows. He suddenly bent and touched the white, 
plump hand with‘his lips. 

“You do me so much good,” he murmured, “You bring 
warmth and sunlight into my pale life. You are like some 
glorious,jnoble tree, full,of splendid blossoms and rich perfume, 
where light and shade commingle.” 

Mrs. Carr felt inclined to laugh. “ Whatever will he compare 
me to next?” she said to herself, as Joan came out’ and joined 
them. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
“WHAT ARE WE WAITING FOR, OH, MY HEART?” 


“IT is quite a case, I should say,” observed Joan, as their guest 
drew his languid limbs across the lawn and disappeared beyond 
the trellised rose-walk. 

“ A case?” said Mrs. Carr quickly—* with whom ?” 

“Yourself, of course. I shall have to call you Cleopatra. 
Young, or old, or middle-aged—none can resist you.” 

“ Nonsense!” said Mrs. Carr, sharply. “I only make myself 
agreeable. It’s very simple.” 

“Evidently,” said Joan. “ Why did he leave so suddenly?” 
she went on. “I thought you would ask him to sing. He 
evidently appreciated my little effort; he forgot to mention if 
he had heard it.” 

“ He spoke of it to me,” said Mrs. Carr. 

Then suddenly she sank back in the chair and went off into 
peal after peal of laughter. “Did he ever tell you that you 
were ‘complete and harmonious’?” she said, as she met 
Joan’s astonished gaze, “or that you were ‘like some glorious, 
noble tree, full of splendid blossoms and rich perfume’?” She 
began to laugh again. “And it was only Atkinson,” she said. 
“Dear me, what a very extraordinary boy he is. By the way, 
Joan, do put on your hat and run over to the town for me. 
You can cross at the ferry. There’s plenty of time before 
dinner. Here’s the list of things I want from Scammel’s. Cook 
must have them. I meant to go this morning, but it quite 
slipped my memory.” 

Scammel’s was the big grocer’s and general utility store of 
Ditton. A miniature Fortnum and Mason’s—with a difference. 

Joan took the list and went off to get her hat. She was not 
sorry to have an excuse for going out. 

Somehow the day had been unusually long to her. 

She took the ferry road and found that she would have to 
wait a few minutes for the steamer. 

As she stood: there on the little landing-pier a boat passed, 
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She saw Captain Talbot rowing himself across. He glanced up 
and caught sight of her and took off his hat. 

He would have offered to take her across, but private boats 
were not allowed to land at that spot. He guessed she was 
waiting for the steamer and on reaching the opposite shore gave 
his. boat in charge to one of the men loitering about, and then 
watched for the arrival of the ferry steamer. 

He came eagerly forward as Joan approached. It was rare 
to find her alone for even a moment. 

“T have come over on business—domestic business,” she said 
as they shook hands. “I’m bound for Scammel’s, and the 
library, and the post-office.” 

“May I come with you?” he asked. “I, too, have business 
at the post-office.” 

He turned and walked beside her, and something glad and 
restful seemed to steal into her heart. 

“We have had a visitor this afternoon,” she said presently. 
“Who do you think ?” 

He shook his head. 

“Tt is not an unusual event,” he said. “Whowas it? Iam 
the worst hand in the world at guessing.” 

“It was Sir Anthony Yeo,” she answered. “He stayed 
quite a long time, and had tea in the verandah, and amused us 
immensely.” 

Captain Talbot’s face changed slightly. His voice sounded 
constrained when he spoke. 

“Sir Anthony Yeo—already ? I thought he was too lazy to 
make calls, even on such near neighbours. How you will be 
envied, Miss O’Rourke!” 

“Why ?” she said, in her simple, direct fashion, 

“Surely you can guess? Swains are not plentiful at Ditton, 
and Sir Anthony’s advent has been the cause of much heart- 
burning and new millinery.” 

“Has it?” she said. “Well, I suppose he will take them all 
in turn. He will be rather a new specimen for Ditton. There 
is no one like him here at all.” 

“Perhaps,” said the Captain, “that is rather a good thing— 
for Ditton.” 

“You did not say that any too genially,” said Joan, “but I 
can believe there would not be much in common between Sir 
Anthony and yourself.” 
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“He is very young,” said the captain, leniently. “He has a 
great deal to learn yet.” 

“ And he thinks he has learnt everything,” said Joan. “ He 
talks as if life could have nothing left to teach him.” 

“That,” said the captain, “is only another sign of youth. 
There is a fashion in it, as in other things. Its present idea is 
not to seem young under any circumstances.” 

“Sir Anthony carries it out very well, then,” said Joan. “If 
it is a fashion and he copies it, he does it with an illusive air 
of being entirely original. But here we are at Scammel’s.” 

“T will wait for you,” said the captain, quietly. 

She went in and gave her orders, and then they walked to 
the library to order some books and papers for Mrs. Carr. 
There were a good many people at the counter, and as Joan 
waited she noticed some newly-printed invitation cards lying 
there. The name and address of the topmost one caught her 
eye: 

Col. and Mrs. J. DENNISON. 
At Home—Ocz. 12th. 


She said nothing to Captain Talbot till they had left the 
shop. Then she observed : 

“T see Mrs. Johnnie is giving a party.” 

“Ts she?” he said. “Oh! I know er parties. I shouldn't 
advise you to go, unless, of course, for the usual Ditton reason.” 

“What is that ?” she asked. 

“If you refuse an invitation, you are never asked again.” 

“ How very arbitrary! But one can’t always accept?” 

“The magnates of Ditton consider an invitation in the light 
of a royal command.” 

“Oh!” she said, laughing, “I must tell Aunt Bet that. She 
will be so amused.” She paused a moment, then said softly, 
“Captain Talbot, doesn’t all this strike you as being very small, 
very foolish ?” 

“Yes,” he said gravely; “it has always done so, It comes 
of living a life without any object except self-importance. You 
will learn all about that if you live long at Coombe Ditton.” 

“ But we are only outsiders—birds of passage, as it were.” 

Then she hesitated and coloured, remembering the object of 
Mrs. Carr’s stay here. 
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“ But you like it—the place, I mean?” he said eagerly. 

“T think it is lovely, and St. Petrox an earthly paradise,” she 
said. “ But my aunt cares more for society than scenery. 
Nature appeals less to her than tome. She has been in the 
world so long, she cannot do without it. I have only seen 
enough of it to be consoled easily for its loss.” 

“TI am glad of that,” he said, so earnestly that Joan could 
not bring herself to ask why he should be glad, or why her 
idiosyncrasies should have any interest for him. 

They sauntered slowly through the streets, so quiet now after 
all the turmoil and noise of the regatta week. 

Joan had done all she came to do, and the captain had called 
at the post-office. She began to think she must go home, and 
said so at last, when they had exhausted photographs and views 
and such novelties as country shops display. 

“Let me row you back,” he said eagerly. “I'll take you to 
your steps. It will be much shorter.” 

She hesitated. Mrs. Carr might not approve. Yet she hardly 
knew how to tell him so. 

“ You are very kind,” she said. “ But it will be out of your way.’’ 

“Not at all. I’m on the yacht for the night. I took her out 
this morning. Iso wished you had been there.” 

Joan wished it too. But Mrs. Carr had refused to go, and that 
had settled the question. 

They reached the quay. The ferry boat was at the other side, 
50 she stepped into his boat and let him row her over. 

They were very silent. She felt an odd sense of constraint 
creeping over her, and he was taking in all her fairness and 
sweetness, and asking himself what wonder that frivolous young 
fool had succumbed so quickly. 

For, of course, it was to see fer that visit had been paid. 
What other reason could “twenty-four” have had for such 
prompt attention to the conventionalities? And it would all be 
so desirable—such a splendid chance! Had not every glance 
and action of Mrs. Carr’s said that since ever the young man 
had been spoken of? He wondered what she herself thought 
of it, but he dared not ask. 

Something in the proud, spiritual face daunted him. After all, 
why should he care? What could it possibly matter to him 
“Lancelot or another ?” 
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“No,” he said to himself, sternly. “ It is no business of mine. 
I am so old, so uninteresting ; and in a way it would seem dis- 
loyal if—if I spoke of what she has become tome. Romance 
should have no place in my life now. She would only laugh 
if she knew—or pity me. I don’t know which would be worse. 
I think the pity.” 

But it was a hard task to repress some sign,some token. He 
felt it was growing harder every day. 

Why did he stay ? he sometimes wondered. Why did he not 
let his yacht take him to the Mediterranean, to Corsica—any- 
where away from this disturbing passion, this perpetual conflict 
between duty and inclination and honour ? 

So stern and troubled did he look, that Joan felt some conflict 
was being waged of which she knew nothing. She also re- 
mained silent. Frivolous speech for the mere sake of speaking 
was never easy to her. It seemed more than usually difficult 
to-night. 

“Oh! I wish he would speak to Aunt Bet. I wish it was 
settled,” she said in her heart, in a spasm of resentful misery. 

Once she £new, once he had asked the momentous question, 
she would be at rest. She would cease to wonder as to the 
meaning of looks, and words, and vague expressions. 

There was something so strong and masculine and earnest 
about him that she marvelled he feared to put his fate to the 
touch. And Mrs. Carr’s own mind was made up too. What 
were they waiting for? 

Captain Talbot would have said that too a month ago—a 
month, only a month. Was that all it took to show a man he 
did not know his own heart, even at forty years of age? Was 
that all the time it took for a sentiment to grow into a passion, 
a fierce, gnawing, restless passion, that made his daysa torment ? 
Was that all the time it took for every trick of manner, every 
gesture, every pretty, girlish grace to set up a photographic 
gallery in memory? Was that all the time life gave for the 
eternal banishment of peace hitherto undisturbed ? 

Meanwhile his slow, long stroke took them over the river and 
up to the familiar landing-steps. 

He gave her his hand, and she sprang lightly out. 

“Is there any use in asking you to come in this evening?” 
she said. “You know you are always welcome.” 
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“ Thank you,” he said curtly. “No, not to-night, Your aunt 
will think I ought to pay for board soon. Besides, I have 
something to do. I am preparing to go away.” 

“To go away!” she echoed, and even the fading twilight 
showed how the soft colour died out of her face, and the 
tremor of her pretty curved mouth. 

“Yes,” he said, abruptly. “On a cruise. A friend of mine 
has asked me, and the yacht has been idle so long.” 

. “When do you start?” 

“To-morrow, or next day. Weare not sure; our plans are 
not quite decided.” 

He spoke hurriedly, and he did not look at her. 

She could not but see he was seriously disturbed. 

“Has Aunt Bet flirted too openly?” she thought. “Is he 
vexed about something? He has been quite different since the 
picnic.” 

“ We shall miss you,” she said with an effort. “I am afraid, 
though, we have been rather exacting. We almost forgot that 
you must have other friends and other engagements.” 

“ No friends,” he said, “that I would not throw to the winds of 
heaven for—for your pleasure—but a 

The pronoun might have been personal or collective. She 
could only suppose the latter was the correct interpretation. 

“ Your pleasure,” meant, “ Joan and Mrs. Cartr’s,” as they had 
so often playfully coupled themselves, 

“But—you cannot, of course,” she concluded forhim. “Why 
should you! We have noclaim upon you. I think you have 
been much too good to us as it is. However, we are fairly 
launched now——” 

“Yes,” he said ; “and you will have Sir Anthony.” 

The moment he said it he felt angry. Was he about to add 
jealousy to his other folly? It was indeed time he should go. 

She stood on the little landing-stage above his level, looking 
down at him, at the bronzed, manly face, the iron-grey hair, the 
strong, erect figure. What a washed-out effete picture St. 
Anthony looked by comparison ! 

She held out her hand. He took it, and their eyes met in a 
long, self-betraying gaze. 

“Joan,” he said brokenly, “if you knew what a miserable 
coward I am, you would say it was best for me to go, best to 
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turn my back on temptation while there is yet time; another 
month of this sort of life and I could not answer for myself.” 

“ But what do you fear?” she asked, steady her voice with an 
effort. “She is not so obdurate as you seem to fancy.” 

“She!” he echoed feebly, and his face grew pale as death; 
“you—you mean——” 

“TI mean Aunt Bet,” she said gently. “I think that was what 
you meant also.” 

“Of course,” he said vaguely, and a hot flush swept to his 
brow. 

He was compromised effectually, then, and he had thought— 

“Of course,” went on the girl, “I have no right to say so 
much, only I feel you understand, and it may save you some 
suffering.” 

“Yes,” he said. “ Yes, I understand.” 

He drew his hand across his brow, damp and chill with agony. 
It was too late. His chance had fled. His choice was already 
known. He must face it, and abide by it. 

“ Good-bye,” he said abruptly. “I will call—to-morrow.” 

She bowed and moved away, and he sank helplessly into the 
boat, and watched her as she slowly went up the sloping path. 

For long he sat there, motionless as a statue, his eyes still bent 
on the spot where that white figure had melted into the softly- 
falling shadows of the twilight. A bird’s song reached him from 
above ; the moon came softly out from behind the dusky hills. 

Still he sat on, quite still, quite silent. 

He went over a great deal of ground mentally in that quiet 
time. He reviewed past scenes, past incidents, closely and 
dispassionately. He felt he could not deceive himself any 
longer. The thing must be faced and met with all the courage 
of manhood. 

He drew a long, deep breath, and thrust his oars into the 
water and swung his boat round at last. 

“T will go away for one week,” he said. “One week, and 
then——’” 


(To be continued.) 





H Tragedp and Subsequent Miscarriage of 
Sustice. 


IN the year 1689 there occurred in the city of Paris a crime of 
violence rendered remarkable by a miscarriage of justice, and 
involving the condemnation and execution of an entirely inno- 
cent man. In a certain house in Mason’s Street, near the 
Sorbonne, lived a person known as Lady Mazel. 

Several domestics, male and female, were in this lady’s em- 
ployment, and a valet named Le Brun occupied a small room 
partitioned off from the servants’ hall. 

The other rooms on the ground floor were public apartments. 
The lady’s own chamber was upon the first floor, and was the 
innermost of three rooms, opening one from another. 

The outermost of these rooms was never locked, but the 
servants invariably secured the door of the second after their 
mistress had retired for the night. 

The key of Lady Mazel’s own chamber was usually taken out 
of the door, and left upon a chair that stood near it by the 
servant who was last in the lady’s room. This servant in going 
out always pulled the door heavily to after her, when it shut 
with a spring, and could not be opened from the outside. 

In the lady’s chamber were two other. doors, one communi- 
cating with the back stairs, and the other with a closet, which, 
in its turn, opened upon the back stairs also. Above the closet 
in question was a room occupied by the Abbe Poulard, while 
the other rooms upon that floor were empty. 

On the third floor were two rooms, one occupied by two 
chambermaids, sisters, and the other by two footmen. Over 
these rooms again were empty lofts or granaries, the doors of 
which always stood open. 

The cook slept in the basement, where the stock of fire-wood 
was kept; an old woman slept in the kitchen, and the coachman 
in a room over the stables. . 

In Lady Mazel’s own chamber were two bell-pulls, one on 
each side of the bed, and the bells to which they were attached 
rang in the chambermaids’ room on the third floor. 
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To this description of the house it is necessary to add some 
account of the inmates. 

Lady Mazel herself was a widow, between forty and fifty 
years of age. She was the mother of a grown-up family, but 
continued to lead a gay, dissipated life. She was much addicted 
to high play, and several card-parties took place in her house 
every week. On these occasions the outer door stood constantly 
open, and numbers of attendants continually coming and going 
kept the hall and offices in a constant state of noise and confusion. 

The Abbe Poulard had quitted the order of Jacobin Monks, 
after being a member of it for nearly twenty years, his ostensible 
reason being that he was desirous of joining another order, 
which however he never did. He had lived on terms of great 
intimacy with Lady Mazel for more than twelve years, and had 
a master-key to every door in the house. He also assumed 
full authority over the servants, and seemed in every respect to 
have as much power in the establishment as Lady Mazel 
herself. He had a sleeping apartment in another house in the 
same street, but took all his meals at Lady Mazel’s, and 
occasionally slept there. When he did so he occupied a room 
immediately over a closet which opened out of Lady Mazel’s 
bed-room. This room communicated with the lady’s sleeping 
apartment by a private staircase, the door of which was close 
to her bed, so that she could open and shut it as she lay. 

No one slept on the same floor as Lady Mazel, nor in the 
room immediately under her bed-chamber. 

Le Brun, who had the chief management of the household, had 
been in the lady’s employment for twenty-nine years. His 
family lived in lodgings in a neighbouring street, and Le Brun 
occasionally spent the night there. 

The two footmen were lads of seventeen and eighteen years 
of age, while the chambermaids, cook, coachman, and old woman 
were all ordinary servants. with nothing in their previous history 
calling for special remark. 

On 27th November, 1689, which was the first Sunday in 
Advent, the two daughters of Le Brun paid their respects to 
Lady Mazel after dinner, and were very kindly received. As 
she was then about to go to vespers (afternoon service), the 
lady pressed them to come again at a time when she would be 
able to see more of them. 
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After their departure Lady Mazel, attended by Le Brun, went 
to vespers at a church attached to the convent of Premonasterian 
Monks in Hauteville Street. 

Le Brun saw his mistress home again, and afterwards attended 
vespers in the Jacobins’ Church in St. James’ Street. 

On the conclusion of the service he played a game of bowls, 
and from the bowling-green went in company with a person 
named Lague, a locksmith, to a cook’s shop kept by a man 
named Gautier, where they purchased something for supper. 

Le Brun then called at his wife’s lodgings, and afterwards, 
about eight o’clock in the evening, escorted Lady Mazel home 
from the house of a friend named Duvan in Battoir Street. 
After doing so he returned to Lague’s house to supper, and 
while there was quite at his ease and very cheerful. 

Lady Mazel supped, according to her usual custom, with the 
Abbe Poulard, and about eleven o'clock retired to her sleeping 
apartment, to which she was attended by her two chambermaids. 

Before they left her, Le Brun, who had not returned when 
the lady retired, came up the back staircase and knocked at the 
door. Lady Mazel inquired who was there, and one of the 
maids replied that it was Le Brun. 

Le Brun then went downstairs, and came round again by the 
principal staircase. 

When Lady Mazel heard him she said, “ This is a fine hour 
indeed!” and gave him orders to make certain preparations for 
the next day, which was one of her reception days. 

One of the chambermaids having, as usual, placed the key of 
the chamber upon a chair near the door, they went out, and Le 
Brun, following them, closed the door heavily after him, so that 
it shut upon the spring lock. 

The maids chatted with Le Brun on the stairs for a short 
time about the kind reception the lady had given his daughters, 
and in a few minutes they parted, the maids afterwards testi- 
fying that Le Brun was then perfectly composed and at his 
ease, 

Next morning Le Brun went to market, where he met a 
friend of his, a book-seller, who conversed with him for some 
time, and who afterwards declared that Le Brun was then per- 
fectly calm and unembarrassed in manner. 

Le Brun then conversed cheerfully with the butcher with 
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whom Lady Mazel dealt, and bought some meat, which he 
requested the man to send home without delay, as the cook 
would want it directly, and he, Le Brun, had business else- 
where. The butcher subsequently stated that Le Brun was per- 
fectly collected and cheerful in nyaking his purchase. 

On leaving the market Le Brun met with some other friends. 
who went home with him. There, on Le Brun taking off his 
cloak, one of his visitors, in sport, caught it up and put it on. 
Le Brun thereupon took up a leg of mutton that lay near, and 
striking his friend upon the back with it, said, “ A man may 
surely beat his own cloak as much as he will.” 

Soon afterwards his visitors left, and Le Brun went into the 
kitchen as usual and busied himself with his customary duties. 
By and bye he gave out wood, for use in Lady Mazel’s apart- 
ments, to the footmen, who, as well as Le Brun himself, began to 
express surprise that Lady Mazel’s bell did not ring, although 
it was nearly an hour later than her usual time. 

Le Brun then went to his wife’s lodgings, and told her that he 
was very uneasy because his mistress had not rung as usual, and 
at the same time handed his wife seven louis-d’ors, desiring her 
to lock them up. 

He then went to an hotel opposite to Lady Mazel’s house, and 
seeing one of the footmen at a window, called out to him to 
inquire if his mistress were stirring yet. The young man 
answered that she was not, whereupon Le Brun went into the 
house, where he found all the servants in the greatest consterna- 
tion at having heard nothing of her, especially as the footmen 
had made a good deal of noise in carrying up the wood. 

At length Le Brun and the other servants knocked at the 
door of Lady Mazel’s chamber, and as all remained silent their 
alarm increased, and one of them said he feared that their 
mistress must have been seized with apoplexy. To this Le 
Brun replied that he feared it was something worse, and added, 
“My mind misgives me, for I found the street door open last 
night after all the family were gone to bed.” 

Lady Mazel’s son, who held a Court appointment, was then 
hurriedly sent for. As soon as he came he sent for a locksmith 
to force the lock of the door, and said to Le Brun, “ What can 
have happened? It must certainly be apoplexy!” Upon this 
one of those present proposed that a surgeon should be sent for, 
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but Le Brun cried out, “ It is no apoplexy, it is certainly some- 
thing worse. Some mischief has been done!” 

When the locksmith arrived he opened the spring lock of the 
door very easily, and Le Brun, entering first, ran up to the bed, 
calling aloud his mistress’s name, and drew back the bed-curtain. 
Then he staggered back, exclaiming: “Oh, my lady is mur- 
dered!” and ran into the closet which opened off the bed- 
room, took down the bar of the window, and opened the shutters. 
Then, taking up the lady’s strong-box and weighing it in his 
hands, he said, “ She has not been robbed, how is this ?” 

Lady Mazel’s son then instantly sent for M. Dessita, the 
Lieutenant-Criminal,” as the Public Prosecutor in France was 
then named. This official hastened to the spot without a 
moment's delay, and at once proceeded to “take the informa- 
tion,” and a surgeon was also sent for to examine the body. 

The surgeon’s examination disclosed the fact that the 
deceased lady had been stabbed with a knife or other sharp instru- 
ment upwards of fifty times in the, face, hands, and body. One 
wound in the neck had pierced the jugular vein, causing death 
from loss of blood, but none of the other wounds were mortal 

On the bed being examined there was found a scrap of coarse 
lace, soaked with blood, and a napkin made up like a cap, also 
showing blood stains. This napkin, as well as all the other 
linen, was marked with the letter “S,” Lady Mazel’s family name 
being “Savoniere.” 

It appeared probable that the poor lady, in attempting to 
defend herself, had snatched off the murderer’s cap and torn his 
cravat. Three or four human hairs were found in one of the 
deceased’s hands, and it seemed likely that she had clung to her 
murderer until he cut at her hands with his weapon. 

The bell-pulls were found to be securely knotted to the posts 
of the bed, so as to hinder the victim from using them for the 
purpose of raising an alarm. Among the ashes on the hearth 
was found a long-bladed clasp-knife, the tortoise-shell handle of 
which had been almost entirely consumed by fire. No traces of 
blood were visible upon the blade of the knife. 

The key of the chamber was missing from the chair near the 
door, where the maids had placed it on the previous night. No 
marks of violence were visible either upon the door of the 
chamber itself or upon that of the ante-chamber. The door of 
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the small closet, which opened upon the back stair, was found to 
be bolted upon the inside. 

In Lady Mazel’s wardrobe was found a small locked recep- 
tacle, the key of which was found hanging at the head of the 
deceased’s bed. This receptacle, upon being opened, was found 
to contain a purse, in which were 278 livres in gold, and also the 
key of the lady’s strong-box. 

No use could be made of this key, as the secret of the lock 
of the strong-box was known only to the deceased lady herself. 
A smith was therefore sent for, who with some difficulty broke 
open the box. There were found in it four bags, each containing 
about 1,000 livres in silver, besides several other parcels and bags 
containing smaller sums. One of the latter also contained a 
piece of card-board, on which appeared in the deceased’s hand- 
writing, the words “Monsieur L’Abbe Poulard’s.” 

There was also found a large purse of gold and green needle- 
work, but this was empty; also a writing-box of red leather, 
upon the top of which lay a half louis-d’or. In this box were 
found all Lady Mazel’s jewels, supposed to be worth about 
15,000 livres. In the pocket of the deceased’s dressing-gown 
were also found fifteen pistoles in gold. 

From all these circumstances there appeared to have been no 
systematic robbery committed. 

When the Lieutenant-Criminal had completed his examina- 
tion of the premises, and interrogated the chambermaids upon 
the spot, he proceeded to examine Le Brun. 

This man, in giving an account of all he had done during the 
previous evening, said that after conversing for a little with the 
maids on the staircase, he went down into the kitchen, while the 
female servants went upstairs. That in the kitchen he took the 
key of the outer door in his hand, intending to lock it, but that, 
before doing so, he sat down before the fire to warm himself 
previous to going to bed, and fell fast asleep, wakening about 
an hour afterwards. That he then went downstairs and locked 
the outer door, which he found open, and carried the key with 
him to his own room. 

Le Brun’s person was searched by order of the Lieutenant- 
Criminal, and the only things found upon him were the key 
of the office-houses, and a pass-key which fitted the lock upon 
the door of Lady Mazel’s sleeping apartment. 
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Upon this the Lieutenant-Criminal ordered Le Brun to be taken 
into custody, and the bloody night-cap was tried upon the pri- 
soner’s head, which it was found to fit exactly. Thereupon he 
was committed to prison, and his wife was also apprehended. 

Lady Mazel’s sleeping apartment was sealed up, and officers 
of the law were left in charge of the whole premises. 

On the following day the Lieutenant-Criminal examined the 
two footmen, and also precognised the coachman and cook as 
witnesses. He would seem, however, not to have questioned the 
old woman who slept in the kitchen. 

On this same day there was also found at the foot of the back 
stair, a long, new cord, knotted at equal distances so as to form 
a ladder, and to one end of which was fastened a three-branched 
hook or hold-fast. 

Upon the following day the Lieutenant-Criminal examined 
Le Brun in prison, but although the strictest search was made, 
no trace of blood was found upon any of the prisoner’s gar- 
ments, nor was there any wound nor so much as a scratch upon 
his person. 

There was, however, found in one of the empty rooms or lofts 
at the top of Lady Mazel’s house, and concealed under some 
trusses of straw, a shirt, the breast and sleeves of which were 
stained with blood, and which also bore the marks of bloody 
fingers. Along with the shirt was found the collar of a cravat, 
also stained with blood. 

In another loft was found a quantity of charcoal. 

Upon Le Brun’s own apartment being searched there were 
found a basket filled with pieces of old iron, among which were 
an iron hook and a file, a napkin belonging to the deceased, and 
marked with the letter “S,” an old night-cap and some cords. 
His wife’s lodgings were also searched, but nothing of a sus- 
picious nature was found there. Some of the prisoner’s linen 
was, however, taken possession of to be used for comparison 
with the shirt and cravat-collar found in the loft. 

The master-key found upon Le Brun was examined by a 
smith ; the knife found in the ashes of the grate in Lady 
Mazel’s room, by a cutler; the hair found in her hand, by a 
barber ; the prisoner’s linen, by a linen-weaver ; and the knotted 
rope, by a rope-maker. 

The smith reported that the key was different from all the 
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other keys in the house, that one small piece had recently been 
soldered on, and that the whole key seemed to have been 
recently filed, or, at least, rubbed with some rough substance, 
It was farther found that the key in question would open not 
only the outer door, but also that of the ante-chamber, and both 
the doors of Lady Mazel’s sleeping apartment, even when these 
were double-locked. 

The cutler could discover no resemblance between the knife 
found in the hearth and another found upon Le Brun, except 
that they both bore the same maker’s name. 

The barber said that the hair found in the dead woman’s hand 
was so small in quantity that he could form no judgment upon it. 

The linen-weaver, however, reported that there was not the 
slightest resemblance either in texture or quality between the 
shirt and collar found in the loft and Le Brun’s linen—that the 
shirt was much shorter, and the collar smaller in size. 

The maids declared that they had never known Le Brun wear 
a cravat like the one found, dut that they had often washed one 
like it for amar named Berry, who had been in Lady Mazel's 
service, but who had been dismissed about four months before the 
murder for stealing from his mistress. 

Lastly, the rope-maker reported that there was no resemblance 
whatever between the rope found at the foot of the back stair 
and one found in a basket in Le Brun’s room. 

As it appeared probable that the murder had been committed 
by one or other of the domestics, so it appeared likely that Le 
Brun rather than any of the others was the murderer. It did 
not indeed appear certain that the man had himself committed 
the murder. It ratherseemed likely that he had made himself 
“art and part” in the crime by admitting the guilty person into 
the house. 

On Le Brun’s hands being examined very shortly after his 
apprehension not the slightest trace of blood, and no scratch 
or wound of any kind, was found upon them, although it was 
plain that they had not been recently washed. 

Farther, the prisoner was not known to have possessed such 
a knife as that found among the ashes in the grate in the de- 
ceased woman’s room, although at that time it was the almost 
universal custom among men of Le Brun’s class to carry about 
the person the knife used at meals. 
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The cravat also, of which a piece was found in the murdered 
woman’s bed, was made of coarse lace, while all Le Brun’s cravats 
were made of muslin. 

The bloody shirt was found to be much too small for the 
prisoner, and two of the maids stated positively that it was not 
his, but added that the articles shewn to them were very like a 
shirt and cravat which they had often washed for the man that 
had been turned away. 

Notwithstanding all this, Le Brun was found guilty, and on 
18th January, 1690, the following sentence was pronounced upon 
him :—“ That having been attainted and convicted of the murder 
of Lady Mazel, he should make the ‘amende honourable, and 
that after being broken alive, he should be left to expire upon 
the wheel ; but that he should first be put to the torture, both 
ordinary and extraordinary, in order to make him reveal his 
accomplices.” 

Against this horrible doom the unfortunate Le Brun appealed. 

There appeared to be, indeed, good grounds for an appeal, for 
the only fact really proved against the condemned man was that 
he certainly had the means of admitting anyone he pleased into 
the house, and even into the lady’s chamber. 

On the other hand, the deceased had habitually kept a very 
open and not very well-conducted house, where high play was 
constantly going on; and many persons visited the house of 
whom the servants saw or knew little or nothing at all. 

Farther, the loft in which the bloody clothes were foundjalways 
stood open, and had in its ceiling a trap door leading toa run 
or gutter, which passed between the ridges from one house to 
another for half the length of the street. Again, it was not 
necessary to go far in search of persons other than Le Brun, by 
whom the murder might have been committed. 

The Abbe Poulard, a man of abandoned principles and 
scandalous life, lived in the house, and upon the most familiar 
terms with the murdered lady ; and he had a sister whom Lady 
Mazel’s second son had proposed to marry, but to which 
marriage Lady Mazel had such a repugnance, that she would 
not suffer the subject to be named in her presence. 

The Abbe was further known to be in possession of a master- 
key capable of opening every door in the house. 

Lady Mazel was also known to have a mortal enemy in the 
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person of her daughter-in-law, Lady de Savoniere, whom she 
had caused to be shut up in a convent thirteen years previously, 
on account of the scandalous irregularity of her life. This 
person was known to have escaped from the convent in 
question, and to have been for some time living in concealment 
in the city of Paris. 

It is also very surprising that no enquiry should have been 
made regarding the whereabouts of the man Berry, who might 
well have been the principal, even if Le Brun were an accessory 
to the crime. Berry, as before mentioned, had been in Lady 
Mazel’s service for about a year, but had, in the month of 
March prior to the murder, been dismissed for robbing his 
mistress of about fifteen hundred livres. He had been seen in 
Paris about the time the murder was committed, and M. de 
Savoniere was informed of the fact, but had taken no proceed- 
ings upon the information. 

On 23rd February, 1690, Le Brun was put to the torture in 
terms of the sentence passed upon him, but still persisted, in 
spite of his cruel sufferings, in his firm denial of all knowledge 
of the crime. 

On the 27th, the Judges again met, and resolved in the 
meantime to revoke the death sentence passed upon Le Brun, 
until more ample evidence of his guilt should be obtained. 

The unfortunate victim survived this decision but a short time, 
He gradually sank, and died in prison on the first of March 
following, declaring, most pathetically, with his last breath, his 
complete innocence, and his resignation to his hard fate. 

The public generally believed him to have been an innocent 
sufferer, and his family received many marks of sympathy and 
kindness in their distress. 

On the 27th of March, after Le Brun’s death, information 
reached the Provost of Sens, that a person had lately settled 
in his district as a dealer in cattle and horses, who appeared to 
be possessed of a great deal of ready money, and who went by 
the name of John Gerlat. It was farther reported that this 
man’s real name was Berry, and that he was known to have 
been a valet in Paris. 

The man’s being in possession of so much money being in 
itself a suspicious circumstance, he was apprehended—at first 
merely that he might give an account of himself. 
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When taken into custody he attempted to bribe the officers 
to allow him to escape, but this attempt failed, and merely 
tended to confirm the suspicions that had been aroused regard- 
ing him. The officers immediately searched the prisoner, and 
found upon his person a very valuable gold watch, which sub- 
sequently turned out to have belonged to Lady Mazel, and to 
have been in her possession on the night of the murder. 

The bloody shirt and cravat found in Lady Mazel’s house 
were found to be Berry’s, and other circumstances concurring to 
show his guilt, he was, on 21st July 1690, condemned to be 
tortured and afterwards broken on the wheel. 

On the following day the sentence was executed. Under 
torture Berry confessed toa share in the murder, and made a 
statement implicating certain other persons. When, however, 
he arrived at the place of execution, he withdrew his previous 
statement and made a final confession to the following effect : 

He stated that he had come to Paris on Wednesday, the 23rd 
November, 1689, with the intention of robbing Lady Mazel’s 
house, and took up his quarters at an inn called “ The Golden 
Chariot.” That on the Friday following he went, in the dusk 
of the evening, to Lady Mazel’s house, and, finding the street 
door open, went in. Meeting no one in the court-yard or hall, 
he went softly upstairs toa sort of granary where a supply of 
oats was kept. There he remained until the following Sunday 
forenoon, about eleven o’clock, having meantime subsisted upon 
some apples and bread with which he had provided himself. 

Knowing that Lady Mazel was in the habit of attending mass 
at that hour, he stole softly downstairs to her chamber, the door 
of which he found open. He thereupon entered the room and 
concealed himself under the bed. There he lay until the 
afternoon, when Lady Mazel, after being in and out of the 
room several times, left the house to attend vespers, locking the 
door of the room behind her. 

Knowing that the lady would not return for some time, 
he came out from under the bed, and having found his hat 
troublesome, he took it off and made a softer covering for his 
head out of a napkin which he found in the room. He then 
tied the bell-ropes to the frame of the bed, and afterwards sat 
down by the fire and warmed himself until it became dark, 
when, hearing a carriage drive into the court-yard, he again 
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concealed himself under the bed, where he remained until 
midnight. 

Lady Mazel having then been in bed for about an hour, he 
came out of his hiding-place and found that she was awake. 
He, at once, demanded her money, when she began to scream, 
until he threatened her with death if she made any further 
noise. 

Notwithstanding this threat, Lady Mazel attempted to ring 
one of the bells, but failed to reach it, as the rope had been 
tied up; whereupon he drew his knife and stabbed her 
repeatedly. 

The unfortunate lady attempted to defend herself until her 
strength failed, when she fell face downwards upon the bed. 

He then repeatedly stabbed her until life appeared to be 
quite extinct. 

The murderer then lighted a candle, and found the key of the 
strong box in Lady Mazel’s wardrobe. 

The strong box was then without difficulty opened, and Berry 
took out of it 6,000 livres in gold. 

This money he placed in a linen bag, and, closing the box, he 
replaced the key in the wardrobe. 

He then threw into the fire the knife with which he had 
committed the murder, and in the fireplace it was subsequently 
found. 

Berry also stated that his cravat was torn from his neck in 
the death-struggle, and that he left upon the bed the napkin he 
had used as a head covering. 

Then, taking his hat from under the bed, where he had left it, 
he went out of the chamber, and, as he did so, noticed upon a 
chair near the door what he supposed to be the key of the 
room. 

As he knew the secret of the spring-lock he had no difficulty 
in opening the door of the ante-chamber ; and so, after resuming 
his coat and waistcoat, he stole softly down-stairs and left the 
house, about one o’clock in the morning. 

He then hurried as quickly as possible to his quarters at 
“ The Golden Chariot,” and went to bed. 

Berry solemnly swore to the truth of this statement upon a 
crucifix which he held in his hand, and immediately afterwards 
he was broken on the wheel. 
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The criminal endured this dreadful punishment with the 
greatest fortitude, and died praying that his sufferings might 
be accepted as some atonement for the death of the innocent 
Le Brun. 

Lady Mazel’s heirs paid to the widow and family of that 
unfortunate man a legacy, which was found to have been left to 
him by his murdered mistress, and repaid the whole cost of the 
innocent sufferer’s defence—a tardy and poor recompense, truly, 
for the loss, by an undeserved and cruel death, of an affectionate 
and beloved husband and father. 


A J. GORDON. 





The Queen of the May. 
A TALE IN THREE CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE INN. 


“NATHELESS,” quoth the packman, as he did unbuckle the 
leathern strap of his box, “so it be; and, for mine own part, 
I see no great marvel therein.” 

“ Nay, nor I,” growled a burly and well-soaken trooper, whose 
horse, tethered to a hook in the great oak opposite the lattice, 
did so toss his impatient head as well nigh to touch the sign of 
the “Chattering Jay,” pendant from a bough o’erhead, and 
withal did ever and anon shake himself, from nostril to tail, with 
a great clang of accoutrements. 

“But what would’st thou?” demanded the soldier, turning a 
fiery face upon the company with an hectoring air and a 
thunder-roll of oaths. “I tell thee, man, these rusty clowns 
have nought else to do but stand agape at trifles, like a pack 
of new-fledged owls at an hedge-hog; aye, trifles that men 
o’ the world like me and thee, packman, would not think twice 
anent!” 

There was a murmur of dissent, albeit a faint one, from a 
couple of sturdy woodmen nigh the door which did enkindle 
the trooper to bend his shaggy brows in a basilisk glance upon 
them. 

“ Any malapert knave that dare gainsay me, hang me on yon 
oak an I slice not both his ears from his poll, aye and cut me 
his nose to the bone to boot!” 

Whereat little Timothy Scraggs, the cobbler, being a prudent 
man with a family, did edge him behind mine host’s broad 
frame under colour of refilling his beaker fro’ the hogshead. 

But in a corner of the room there did now uprise slowly a 
tall man and gaunt, with a nose passing long and cavernous 
eyes, who, leaning forward o’er the table, did blink in an in- 
quisitive and earnest fashion full into the trooper’s face. 

That worthy was a whit disconcerted by his gaze. 

“ How now, cod’s-head ? What the foul fiend art staring at ?” 
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Whereupon the thin man did point at him a skinny finger, 
and in hollow, sepulchral tones did address him with mock 
reverence. 

“Right humbly, most valiant Sir, do I crave thine august 
pardon ; but, an my eyesight, which be none o’ the best, deceive 
me not, there crawleth up thy worshipful beard e’en now 
towards thine honourable left nostril a full-grown hornet , 

Whereat the trooper did start up in a panic with much loss 
of dignity, and brushing his black beard with an hasty hand 
did toss a coin to the host and incontinently gallop off, swaying 
in his saddle the while. 

“Tis ower early for harnets,” quoth an old hind thoughtfully, 
sipping at his horn cup in the lull that did follow, “ bein’ ’tis 
but the first day o’ May month.” 

“Nay,” chuckled mine host, “our worthy friend, Master 
Wiltuck, did but play with the man-o’-war. ’Twas ne’er a 
hornet, but a blue-bottle.” 

A general laugh did ensue, the heartier for a feeling that the 
hamlet had been avenged for the flouts of the routed warrior. 

Master Wiltuck, a wool factor of repute for substance and 
sagacity, betrayed not by the flicker of an eyelid aught of 
triumph, but did hark back to the packman’s news, to wit, that 
old Lord Fitzauk’s heir had yesternight come from London 
Town with a mighty gay company, travelling by the North 
Road, to enter on his inheritance. 

Now these were tidings that did nearly concern all present, 
insomuch as Falbeck Castle, the country house of the Fitzauks, 
was but a league from that very spot, and what was more, all 
the land for miles round did appertain to their family estates 
of time immemorial. Yet so slow did news travel in that 
quiet region, remote from the great highways, that ’twas to a 
chance vendor of women’s duds they did owe the announcement 
thereof. 

Natheless all did hang upon his lips. 

“Rumour hath it,” quoth he, busy unpacking his wares the 
while, “that this young lordling be a prodigal youth and a 
vicious, and consorteth with the wildest sparks about Town. 
E’en now, ’tis said, he hath with him a pretty guess sort oO’ 
company what with gamblers and reprobates o’ both sexes 
and—-—” 
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“Out upon him,” cried the buxom hostess, “for a graceless 
loon, to turn such cattle loose into a decent house, such as it 
ever was, aye and a right orderly, in my lord and my lady’s 
time! Why, ’tis enough to make them turn in their graves!” 

“You speak true, mistress,” said the packman, putting into 
her hands a bit of coloured stuff, “and by the same token 
I mind me to have heard that among the company is the 
noted Sir Guy Roper, one of the deadliest swordsmen in 
Europe, (dirt cheap, mistress, and would go bravely with your 
complexion) who hath killed his man in some score duels at 
home and abroad.” 

“Hark to that! the black villain!” and raising her hands in 
horror she did drop the stuff out of them. But the packman 
had caught it ere it did flutter to the ground. 

“ Nay, dame, softly!” quoth Master Wiltuck, “’twas in fair 
fight. I have myself heard how this same Sir Guy did once, 
by his skill in fence, hold his own against three Frenchmen 
in some outlandish place, the name whereof doth not easy stick 
to our honest English tongue.” 

“ Alack-a-day! I mislike these changes, my masters," sighed 


the aged hind; “ne’er again, I fear me, shall us see the like 


ed 
. 


o’ the good old days 

For, sooth to say, the old lord and his gentle lady had been 
loved of all and, being childless, had lived in retirement at 
Falbeck doing good to all around them till a malignant fever 
did carry them both off in one day and give their broad 
acres to a distant kinsman. 

“Forefend Heaven that aught of mishap befal our young 
Queen o’ the May ’mid so wild a company.” 

*Twas Master Wiltuck who spake. 

The hostess did utter a loud scream. 

“Now beshrew me for a heartless woman, and plague take 
thee and thy wares, packman, that e’er a male man should 
need to mind me o’ the poor motherless child’s peril! For 
as well might a lamb go into a den of wolves as our sweet 
Mistress Cicely adventure to the Castle to-night ! ” 

“True, wife; yet bethink thee. It may well be that Parson 
Throgton hath word of the steward and is forewarned.” 

“JT misdoubt me sorely, Steve; Steward Perkins be old and 
these doings will have addled his pate, I warrant me.” 
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“ But what would’st do, wife mine?” 

“Do? I will e’en speed me to Parson’s forthwith, an (which 
Heaven grant !) it be not too late!” 

And off did the kind soul haste her, leaving unclinched, in 
earnest of her good will to Cicely Throgton, as pretty a bargain 
as female heart could desire. 

The packman was right well able to gauge such self-denial, 
and he did stroke the coloured stuff with a meditative hand. 

“Your Queen of the May,” quoth he, “ must be a rare maid, 
for she seemeth passing dear to all your hearts.” 

“That a-be!” was the hearty response of all voices, from the 
deep bass of mine host to the squeak of Cobbler Tim, who 
had now coiled him in a warm corner by the great fire of 
beechen logs. 

“ The fairest flower o’ this country-side,” quoth one of the 
woodmen heartily. 

“ Aye, and as good as she be fair,” chimed in his mate. 

An unwonted huskiness did mingle with the shrillness of the 
cobbler’s voice as it did add its meed of praise. 

“*Twas but last Yuletide she did save my little Marjory by 
the pulling of her out of a hole in the ice on Bonby Pool. 
Aye, packman, and did carry her home a matter of a mile 
through blinding snow——” 

In the break caused by the father’s emotion, the woodman’s 
mate did lean forward and lay a heavy hand on the packman’s 
knee. 

“Hark ye! Not the bravest man for ten mile round would 
willing face Master Thrascock’s roan bull. Yet did this maiden 
drive him off in open field! And all, mark me, to save the skin 
of that old harridan, Meg Trusket, who but an hour afore had 
girded at the lass with foul abuse.” 

And he did wind up with a mighty smack upon the pedlar’s 
knee-cap. 

“ Aye,” quoth mine host, “be there sick or sorry within her 
ken, who but our May Queen to the rescue ever, with her bright 
ways and angel face ?” 

“ Here’s to Mistress Throgton’s health!” quavered the vener- 
able hind, who had been slowly (for the rheumatiz) rising to 
his feet, “and God speed her safe through her errand this 
night.” 
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And the deep tones of Master Wiltuck did boom “ Amen,” as 
to a prayer. 

Mighty curious was the packman anent the nature of the 
Queen o’ the May’s errand. 

“For,” quoth he, “it seemeth matter of common knowledge. 
Else would I be loth, my masters, to pry into what concerneth 
me not.” 

“No offence, man,” said Master Wiltuck, “’tis but a custom 
which hath obtained among us of olden time that the Queen of 
the May should betake her alone to Falbeck Castle ere curfew 
of May Day, to present unto the Lord of the Manor an humble 
petition of this hamlet of Wymond, that we be permitted for 
the ensuing year to pasture our cattle in the Autumn on a part 
of Wymond Chase, and to gather fuel therein in the winter 
months.” 

“| faith,’ quoth the packman, “a goodly errand, and de- 
serveth a safe conduct.” 

“Of late years,” added mine host, “right blithe have our 
young lasses been to adventure the embassy. For ’twas but to 
walk alone through the woods from the great gate of Falbeck 
Park, and his Lordship, that was, was aye courteous unto the 
May Queens, nor ever failed to grant their petition, and give 
them, withal, safe escort home.” 

And now the gossip, leaving the subject, did gather round 
legend and chronicle of the neighbourhood ; the foul wizard of 
Grabthorpe ; the doing to death of the yeoman near Wymond 
Rise ; the haunted gibbet of Holcot Moor: the ghost of the 
three willows of Latspur; the havoc wrought by the black- 
death in Briskton village, and the like. Whereunto the pack- 
man, by virtue of his much roaming, was right well able to add 
many a quaint bit of folk lore from other parts. 

But, during a pause in the talk, Master Wiltuck being heard 
to clear his throat, the cobbler did tap the bottom of his beaker 
on the bench for silence, and each of the rest did sit mum as a 
gargoyle in dry weather. 

The worthy woolfactor did inhale this incense for a space with 
shut eyes and uplifted chin. Then did he leisurely replenish his 
tankard and take up his parable wherein his deep and solemn 
tones did much advantage him. 

“*Twas the eve of Saint Crispin, his day, now some score 
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years agone. The russet leaves did lie rotting ankle deep in the 
woodland, with an odour of mortality that did heavy lade the 
windless air. 

“Old Parson Telfax, of Crossbeck, he was wending him 
homewards after some se’nnight’s absence on urgent matters. 

“Footsore was he and a-weary, for he kept no nag, being 
nought of a horseman. 

“*Twas now glooming unto dusk ; and the sun had but newly 
sunk, a red ball, into the Western mists, and ’twas the more 
darksome for the trending of the path through a corner of a 
beech-wood. But, by the same token, good Master Telfax 
knew that he had gained him the boundary of his own parish. 
wherefrom he did pluck heart and a brisker pace. 

“Of a sudden he was ware of an aged crone who did crouch 
at the foot of an oak tree, whereof the great roots did rib the 
pathway like the veins of an old man’s hand. 

“On nearer approach in the waning light, he did perceive her 
to be none other than Dame Thorp, one of his flock, to whom he 
gave greeting and withal advice. 

“* Better wert thou a-bed, Dame; ’tis a rare night for the 
ague.’ 

“* Abed!’ she did croak. ‘Why they did tuck me abed days 
agone! And do thou, Parson, bestir thee; for thine own bed 
awaiteth thee, aye, and in the self-same hostel! Ague, quotha! 
Nay, ’tis worms, worms, worms!’ 

“ And she did cackle most evilly, like unto a screech-owl. 

“The good Parson did muse o’er her unked works while a 
man might count ten, but did bethink him that the Dame was 
aye prone to words of strange import, which, sooth to say, had 
won her ill-repute. So he did bid her ‘Good e’en,’ and hied him 
towards his own threshold. Only, at the turn of the path, he 
did look round, but nought of the hag could he espy. Yet 
somewhere, ’mid the brushwood, rose mocking yet mirthless 
laughter, such as did curdle him his blood. 

“Master Telfax’s housekeeper (for nor kith nor kin had the 
Parson), Marjory Cass—a hard woman was she, as a nether 
mill-stone—hearing his footstep, did come to the door to meet 
him. 

“*What cheer, Marjory? Be all things well ?’ 

“* Aye, that-a-be, Master ; and the better for the burying by 
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Parson Crook, in thine absence, of the blackest old ewe of all 
thy flock.’ 

“ The Parson did pale suddenly, and shiver as though a chill 
wind from the valley of death had passed athwart him. His 
shaking lips could frame no question. But Marjory did answer 
it unasked. 

“*Whom should I mean but that old witch, Betty Thorp ?’ 

“ Whereat the Parson, with a loud cry, did fall of an heap on 
his own door-step.” 

Here Master Wiltuck did pause, and in the silence a mouse 
did squeak in the cupboard. 

“Yea, my masters, ’twas even as the spectre had warned him. 
That same night did Master Telfax pass, and was buried in the 
‘Parson’s Plot’ of Crossbeck Churchyard, nigh to the resting- 
place, if so be that she rest, of Goody Thorp.” 

At this point the door did suddenly burst open, to the visible 
startling of his listeners. 

*Twas the woman of the house, distrest and well-nigh breath- 
less. 

“Oh, Steve, twas too late! The lass had been gone an 
hour! ” 


CHAPTER IL. 
THE CASTLE 


CICELY THROGTON and her father had attained unto the great 
south gate leading out of Wymond Chase into Falbeck Park. 

Here Master Throgton, having sick folk to visit, did part from 
his daughter at the wicket. 

“Twill be a lonesome walk for thee, lass, but so runneth the 
condition. For me, I will anon hither to await thy return. Greet 
me the worthy steward, and say ’twas deemed best the May 
Queen should come as is wont, lest aught on our part be lacking. 
For the rest he will, I warrant me, speed the petition to my lord 
wheresoe’er he be.” 

“Content thee, father mine. Ne’er feel I lonesome in the 
woods.” And, waving her hand to him, she did breast the slope. 

He did watch her out of sight ’neath the avenue of oaks ere 
turning him away. 

The maiden did fall a-thinking anent her Queenship and the 
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events of the morning. On her sweet lips did hover a smile of 
pleasant memories, and the hazel eyes—soft as e’er a fawn’s— 
did shine with the gentle light of an innocent soul at peace and 
amity with all the world. 

Gradually the charm of the prospect did enthral her spirit. 
She did note how the silver boles of the birches did blush ’neath 
the gaze of the westering sun,and the trunks of the giant firs 
flush out of russet to copper hue, while the tenderest radiance of 
the days did light up the fresh young foliage and the dainty 
crosiers of the ferns. 

Ever and anon a herd of deer would flit past her, and once a 
ten-tined stag did stay him in mid-course and gaze at her with 
large, bright eyes, and ears aprick. 

Of a sudden there did gush forth of a thicket the song of a 
nightingale, mighty sweet, and did thrill her heart with pleasure 
so keen as to be akin to pain ; such was the magic of the melody 
welling out of the woodland—pure as it had come straight from 
the Paradise of God. Reverent she did halt to lose no note 
thereof and, when it ceased, she did inhale into her delicate 
nostrils full breaths of the fragrance of the Spring. 

And full well herself did harmonise with that sylvan scene; 
for o’er the white dress of her May-day sovereignty she did wear 
her dark-green cloak edged with fur, while her winsome face did 
peep out of a hood of like material. 

Anon she did reach a point whence was a view of the Castle, 
and did utter a low cry of amaze, for ’twas ablaze with lights 
from all its casements. 

“What meaneth this?” and she did pause irresolute. 

But stronger than her timorous misgivings was the sense of a 
duty laid on her, and hasting her she was soon on the broad 
walk leading to the main entrance. 

Here there did meet her a group of serving men, among whom 
some jest did pass with gusty laughter. 

Fain would she have shunned them, but the foremost, espying 
her, did rush forward and lay a rude hand on her shoulder. 

“What! a pretty wench, and unsquired, in this Vanity Fair 0’ 
Satan! Hook thee on to mine arm, giglet, for decency’s sake.” 

But she did shake him off indignant, and turning to his 
fellows : 

“T would see Master Perkins, the steward.” 
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Now servants’ ears be quick to divine from the tone of the 
voice one above them in station, and the oldest of the men did 
step forward with an air of respect, while the rest did pass on. 

“T fear me, young mistress, the steward be not to be seen to- 
night, for he has betaken him to bed with a dizziness of the head, 
brought on, doubtless by the sudden home-coming of his lordship 
with a great following.” 

“It remaineth then,” quoth Cicely, “that I endeavour me to 
gain speech of his lordship’s self. Wilt thou of thy courtesy aid 
me thereto?” 

Whereupon he did lead the way, Cicely following, but anon 
did halt him in shadow of a flowering shrub. 

“Pardon me, mistress, an I speak plain, for I have daughters 
of mine own. But in truth ’tis an ill house for a young maid 
like thee to enter, and, might I make so bold, I would counsel 
thy speedy return to thine own home.” 

“But is not the master here? Would he brook aught of insult 
to one beneath his roof?” 

The man’s grave silence did wither that floweret of hope within 
her. Whereupon she did clasp her hands in sore strait of cruel 
perplexity. Yet did the poor villagers’ trust in her as their em- 
bassy brace her anew. 

“T thank thee, kind sir, for thy good intent. Natheless,” and 
the pale sweet face did set itself to firmer lines of lip and nostril, 
“forward I needs must, for others’ sake.” 

The man bowed him low and did on. He did but whisper 
the porter and straightway Cicely did find her in the great hall. 
Not three paces from the broad main staircase was a square 
pedestal of marble whereon did stand a figure arrayed in armour 
of the olden time and holding in its mailed hand a lance and 
pennon. Behind this crept the maiden for a space to gather 
courage. And from this vantage she did gaze on a scene like to 
a dream, so differed it from the silence and the twilight of the 
woods. Lackeys did pass hither and thither thro’ the hall, 
where was unceasing hum of talk. Forth of a great room in 
front of her did sound a blare of music and thro’ the portals she 
could discern a brilliant throng in the mazes of a dance. And 
o’er all, from lamp and torch and cresset, a flood of light. 

Meanwhile the girl was nerving her as best she might to send 
a message to him she sought. But scarce had she with such in- 
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tent issued forth of her hiding when from among the dancers did 
come a couple to breathe the cooler air of the hall. 

Both did espy Cicely and did curiously approach her. 

_ A mean and crafty face was that of the cavalier ; but his com- 
panion, albeit well enough favoured after a coarse fashion, did 
inspire the girl with loathing and terror, as of a venomous snake. 
so bold and unwomanlike were the glittering, black eyes in her 
painted face and so hard and cruel the set of her thin lips. 

She did inspect Cicely with an insolent air as though the girl 
was no more flesh and blood than the armed figure above her. 

“What in Heaven’s name have we here?” she did mince 
drawlingly to the boiling of the maiden’s blood. “A wild girl of 
the woods? A stray shepherdess in quest of her Corydon? Or 
be she, haply, part of the masque my lord prepareth for our 
pleasuring ? Mark how the little spitfire sheweth her claws! 
Methinks ’twere sport to draw the badger.” 

And she did whisper her cavalier somewhat, whereat he did 
nod his head and snigger in such fashion as to make Cicely, 
albeit nought of a shrew, yearn to box him his ears. 

Right glad was she when the pair did wend them whence they 
came and she did essay to gain the ear of a servant for her 
message ; but the lackeys, by example of their betters, did openly 
flout her. 

Anon it tended not to surcease of her unrest that the black- 
eyed lady and her companion did presently return with some 
score of others who, to her sore bewilderment, did crowd round 
her with giggle and titter and such jests upon her as the poor 
baited maiden did discern to be foul and ribald, albeit she 
grasped not their full meaning, even as insects, by the very 
sound of their buzzing, do betoken a sting. 

And her arch enemy, she of the thin lips, did ever hound them 
on to annoy her. 

And now, as by consent among them, the ladies did draw 
back a space and the cavaliers, their faces inflamed with wine, 
did close in upon the girl, mowing at her like unto apes, while 
some did chuck her under the chin and a wager did arise which 
could first salute her on the lips. 

“And Lady Sally Kish will crown the winner,” quoth one. 
Whereat Cicely’s foe did drop her a deep curtsey in token cf 
assent, 


11* 
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Now the maiden had shrunk back against the pedestal, in 
shelter whereof she had whilom hidden her, with quivering lips 
and fast beating heart. 

Here, raising her head, like toa hunted creature at bay, she 
did espy a tall cavalier dressed in black velvet come forth of a 
side-door opening on the great staircase to the right, and her 
tear-laden eyes met his in mute appeal. 

Whereupon he did raise his plumed hat (for he was attired to 
enact a part in some mummery that was a-foot) in response to 
her pleading, and did hie him swiftly down the stair. And the 
next that Cicely knew, he had strode from behind the pedestal 
and was standing in front of her. At sight of him the throng of 
gallants did start back in craven panic, jostling one the other, as 
sheep before a watch-dog. 

He did speak in a clear voice, not loud : 

“TI claim me the honour of this lady’s championship. Whereof 
will I gladly expound the meaning to any gentleman here who 
would fain learn it at a fitting time and place.” 

And his dark eyes, keen and bright as e’er a kestrel’s, did 
flash so as no man’s in that assembly could meet them. 

Even as an evil dream vanisheth when the song of a summer 
throstle hath awakened the sleeper, so did the crowd of Cicely’s 
persecutors melt away, leaving her alone with her rescuer. 

With gentlest courtesy he did lead her toa seat and did en- 
quire wherein he could serve her. 

In few words she did inform him of her errand, and did hand 
him the parchment of the petition which he did, with much care, 
peruse. 

This did give her opportunity of observing him more closely 
without offence. He was far the goodliest youth she had ever 
seen, of a face right comely, and of a noble presence, wherein 
strength and grace were met in happy union, and did differ 
from the boorish squires who had beset her as a barb of pure 
blood differeth from a miller’s nag. 

When he was gotten to an end of the paper: 

“ This,” quoth he, “ must be seen to forthwith,” and did cross 
the floor of the hall to speak to a gentleman who was but newly 
arrived. 

“Bless thee, Dick, thou art ever at hand ata pinch. Seest 
thou yon poor child? She hath a petition to our host and had 
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met with nought but insult from the vermin he cherisheth till I 
did take her part. And I have sworn me a vow to see her safe 
forth o’ this den of infamy.” 

“ Aye, Guy,” quoth the other, “thou wert ever a mad knight- 
errant, and fain would poke thy nose into others’ quarrels. For 
thy present adventure I would rate thy chivalry higher were the 
damsel fat and blear-eyed, whereas F 

“A truce to this fooling, lad, an thou lovest me. And hark 
ye, Diccon, ’twas arranged that I play the part of the Unarmed 
Prince in this fool masque. Now, do thou undertake it in lieu 
of me. Then how to present this maid’s petition ’mid this 
crazy mummery!” 

“Why, man, ’tis plain as a pike-staff! ’Twill be but the 
making of an interlude, wherein, after blast of trumpet, the 
maiden and thou shall appeal to his Sapient Majesty, Fitzauk. 
Haste thee when thou hear the trumpet.” 

And he was off at speed. 

“*Tis my trusty friend, Master Richard Arcot,’ quoth her 
champion to Cicely. “He has a ready wit which will much 
further us in this matter.” 

And he did unfold to her Master Arcot’s plan. 

This done he did summon his own serving man. 

“ See thou await me nigh the west corner of the terrace with 
my rapier and belt.” 

“For,” said he to Cicely, when the man was gone, “’tis 
passing strange to miss the feel of the hilt thereof. Yet might 
it haply savour of discourtesy were I to don it ere I rid me of 
my share in the Masque.” 

And right pleasantly did he discourse unto her of quaint 
tmasques he had witnessed at foreign courts till a peal of a 
trumpet rang thro’ the hall, 

“*Tis our summons,” quoth he, and did lead Cicely by the 
hand to a great room, thronged with guests, who did make way 
for the pair to the dais at the far end, whereon stood they who did 
enact the characters of the masque in garb fantastical and parti- 
coloured, so as to mind her of a plot of garden flowers. And in 
their midst the King of Loveland (so yclept in the masque), to 
wit the Lord Fitzauk, a youth of dissolute and reckless mien, 
did, in ungainly fashion, loll on a chair of state, bedight with 
velvet and cloth of gold, wearing his tinsel crown awry. 
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To him Cicely’s champion with deep obeisance: 

“Boons twain, most potent Majesty.” 

“Speak, Sir Guy Roper,” quoth the mimic monarch, fixing 
his bold eyes the while on the maiden’s fair face, to her dis- 
comfort. 

“First that Master Richard Arcot be permitted to take my 
part in the masque upon him, seeing that my own affairs do call 
me hence a space.” 

“Granted ; and the more readily that the fame of Master 
Arcot’s skill in this particular be wide-spread.” 

“For the second, ’tis this lady’s, and is set forth in this 
writing.” 

And he did read the petition aloud. 

Now while he was thus occupied Cicely did note that the Lady 
Kish was whispering his Lordship, and she did deem it of ill 
omen. 

Not without ground, for scarce was the paper read when his 
Majesty did give sentence. 

“Granted also, but on one condition ; that the appellant tarry 
to-night at our Castle of Falbeck, and partake of our Royal 
hospitality.” 

Her champion did mark how Cicely’s face did pale at his 
words, and made answer very quiet : 

“Nay, Sir King, the appellant be herself fulfilling her part of 
the compact by her presence here, and it now resteth with thine 
own Royal grace to fulfil thy part thereof.” 

And before the rebuke of his stern eyes the young lord's did 
fall abashed. But he did drop his kingly guise as a man droppeth 
an ill-fitting mask. 

“Plague on thee, man,” quoth he, pettishly, “for a marplot. 
I did but jest. Let the wench take her her boon, and, sith she 
scorn our courtesy, let her wend her home as best she may.” 

Sir Guy Roper did bow with grave reverence. 

“We return grateful thanks to your Majesty for the poor 
cotters of Wymond.” 

So Cicely and her escort did pass out of the heated rooms 
into the cool evening air. 

Here did she make timorous efforts to thank him out of a full 
heart. 

“For it needeth not that I trouble thee further, gentle sir, 
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seeing I know my path thro’ the woods, and it be yet light: 
Moreover, my father will meet me at the south gate.” 

“ Nay, maiden,” quoth he gravely, albeit with a twinkle in the 
keen eyes, “I be not quit of my vow till I see thee'safe into thy 
father’s care. Natheless, I can hold me thirty paces in the 
rear, an thou deign not to walk by my side.” 

Whereat both did break into merry laughter, and so on. 
together. At the place appointed his servant, Sir Guy did 
arm him. 

Now the moon was in her first quarter, but pale as yet, for 
the bright glow which did linger in the western sky, and towards 
the east was a faint sprinkle of stars. 

They did beguile the way with converse of flowers and birds; 
and Sir Guy was telling of humming-birds he had seen on 
his travels, when they were ware of the tramp of feet behind 
them, and lo! three men advancing towards them o’er the sward 
with rapid strides. 

“ Fear not, little one,” quoth Sir Guy with utmost calm. “I 
would have thee bide here a space while I confer with these 
gentlemen.” 

And, with the word, he did place her with her back 
against the stump of a poplar, which a winter’s gale had snapped 
off some five feet from the ground, and the upper portion 
whereof did lie prone, so as to protect their left flank.” 

For himself, he did stand in front of her, his hand on his sword 
’neath his cloak. 

Anon the three did up, and the foremost, who was none other 
than the young lord, did speak with thin cover of courtesy : 

“T do absolve thee, most chivalrous knight, from further escort 
of this damsel, whom I will hence myself attend.” 

“Nay, my lord,” quoth Sir Guy very ool, “tis otherwise 
ordered. Yet do we thank thee for thy care.” 

His words did act on the other as oil on flame. 

“ Hark ye, sir, I stand on my own ground and this wench be 
native of my own domain. Aside at thy peril!” 

And with that he did draw on Sir Guy, deeming him unarmed 
(else would he sooner have faced a tiger), while his com- 
rades did close on Cicely with intent to pluck her from her 
vantage. 

But Sir Guy’s rapier was out of its sheath like to a flash of 
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lightning and with a turn of his wrist the other’s weapon was 
spinning in the air some thirty paces off. 

Whereupon they did all three draw them back with a cry of 
dismay at his being armed, well wotting they had to do with 
one whose mastery of his weapon was a proverb of the time, 
and crestfallen they did beat them a retreat towards the Castle, 
snarling the while at one another like to curs reft of a bone. 

Then did Sir Guy, in even tones, as though nought out o’ the 
common had befallen, return him to the plumage of the 
humming-birds, taking on himself the main burden of the talk 
of set purpose to give Cicely time to compose herself, which 
presently she did and was prattling to him, as he had been a life- 
long friend, of her love for the woods and of the beauty of the 
evening, while he, in his turn, did listen, well content, to the 
music of her speech. 

And, ere she was ware they had wended them so far on their 
way, lo! the gnarled oak which was but a bowshot from the 
Park gate! 

Then did a silence fall on her wherein she did say to her own 
heart: “ Here must I thank him ere we part for evermore.” 

So ’neath the great tree she did turn to him with a mist of 
tears in her eyes and her sweet voice all a tremble : 

“ Fain would I thank thee, kind Sir, but words do failme. Yet 
will I all my days remember thy timely aid in mine hour of 
need and give thee a place in my prayers.” 

The cavalier bared his stately head in reverence. 

“Too highly dost thou rate my small service. Yet am I 
right glad to have won a share in the intercessions of so sweet 
and pure a maiden.” 

For some paces neither did speak and in the stillness, far away 
in the heart of the woods, piped the nightingale. 

The good parson did marvel much to see his daughter in 
charge of a tall cavalier. 

“’Tis Sir Guy Roper, father, who hath done me such service 
this night as hath earned thy best gratitude.” 

“That hath he,” quoth the parson heartily, “and with it a 
father’s blessing.” 

And so they did part. 

Now beyond the Park gate, half way up the opposite slope 
was a fallen trunk by the path-side, whereon father and daughter 
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did rest them, she with her arms around him and her fair head 
on his breast, nestling to his grey beard. Here began she her 
tale of what had befallen, when the report of a firearm in the 
park did startle the night. The sound did waken a chorus of 
rooks in the avenue, and even as they gazed there arose above 
the trees, a film of smoke in the moonlight, ink-black against 
the stars. 

' “Tis some poaching ne’er-do-well,” quoth Master Throgton. 

But his daughter had sprung to her feet, white to the lips and 
with a great horror in her eyes, 

“Father! What if an enemy have stricken him down! Haste 
thee for pity’s sake.” 

And, ere the word was well-spoken, she was speeding down 
to the gate with such swiftness as the parson was hard put to 
it to equal. 

At the bend of the avenue she did utter a great cry, for there 
lay Sir Guy on his face and to all seeming dead ! 

As she did bend o’er him with an heart that ached nigh to 
breaking, four men, having heard her shriek, did hasten towards 
her from the bridle path to Little Porton and did reach her 
abreast of Master Throgton, to wit, Master Wiltuck, the pack- 
man, and the two woodmen. 

Master Wiltuck forthwith knelt him down and did lay his 
hand on the young man’s heart. 

“Tt beateth yet,” quoth he, “and now to staunch the hurt.” 

For there was a gunshot wound in the back where a bullet 
had ploughed its way slant-wise ’neath the shoulder-blade into 
the left arm, as though fired from the right by one lying in 
wait. 

The packman was ready with strips of soft cloth from his box 
whereof Master Wiltuck did make lint and bandages, being a 
skilful enough leech for one not so bred. 

“ And now,” quoth the parson, “ how best convey him to mine 
house? For ’tis the nighest were reason none beside, which 
there be.” 

Whereupon the woodmen did ply their craft to a purpose, 
making of stout boughs bound together by withies a rude bier, 
on which Cicely did spread her cloak for the wounded man’s 
greater ease, while she did rest his head on certain woollen 
stuffs of which the packman was right liberal. More he did 
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hie him at Cicely’s request to Falbeck with a special message 
for Master Arcot’s private ear anent what had befallen his 
friend. For she did distrust all else at the Castle. 

- Then, with face as white as her dress, she did walk at the 
bier’s side, ever watchful (despite the sharp grief that did con- 
sume her) to steady it in rough places of the road and to render 
other such gentle tendance as did lie within her power. 

And so they did win to the parson’s house, who would have 
Sir Guy laid on his own bed. 

As for Master Wiltuck, he did mount him the parson’s nag 
and did gallop off in quest of Master Gadbut, of Porton, the 
most learned leech of those regions. 

And, while the parson’s old servant, Martha Crake, who was 
a rare nurse, did watch by the sick-bed, Cicely did pace to and 
fro in her garden (sith rest indoors she could ‘not), with fingers 
tightly knit and agonising eyes cast heavenwards. 








































CHAPTER III. 
THE PARSONAGE. 


THE June roses were well a-blow in Master Throgton’s garden, 
ere Sir Guy did win forth of the shadow of death. 

Then did come a day when, as it befel, Cicely was on duty 
in the sick room, while her fellow-nurses, to wit Master Arcot 
and Martha, did rest them; and Master Gadbut, an old man 
and wondrous wrinkled, with hair of silver-white but an eye 
bright and sharp as e’er a weasel's, did push his velvet skull-cap 
far back on his yellow forehead and tapping the palm of his 
left hand with his right fore-finger. 

“Mark me, maiden,” quoth he, “all things future be hid in the 
hollow of God’s hand and we men be but blind-worms. Nathe- 
less do I opine that our patient be now past the crisis of danger. 
Hitherto wist he no more of his surroundings or of his mishap 
than a man in a dream. But when next he awaketh he will, 
save for bodily weakness, be himself and ‘compos mentis,’ Then 
will he doubtless thank Mistress Cicely for her care.” 

And with that he did bow right courteous and depart. 

Whereupon Cicely in the hush of the dim chamber, did to her 
knees in fervent thanksgiving of a glad heart. 
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That done she did steal but one look at the sleeping man and, 
saying within herself : 
“Here is no longer place for me, my work being done. That 
he should thank me were more than I could bear,” f 

Did forthwith summon Martha whose watch it was next and 
thenceforward did withdraw herself out of Sir Guy’s ken under 
plea that she could now be well spared and must needs tend her 
poultry and pets and garden. 

Now Master Arcot had, on the packman’s message, mounted 
his fleet grey and had galloped off like the wind to his friend’s 
side, leaving Sir Guy’s man, Gregory, to follow with the 
baggage. 

And, as old Martha did put it, “a wondrous man was Master 
Arcot”; for having, on the Parson’s invitation, made the 
Parsonage his home during his friend’s illness, he did forth- 
with so settle himself down there an he had lived for years 
among them, and, by quiet managing, did do much for the 
oiling of the household wheels ; he did instal the afore-named 
Gregory as general servant of the household, and a right 
handy man Martha found him, though at first she did much 
sniff at the arrangement. For Gregory, he could put his hand. 
to anything, from drawing water or the burnishing of the 
Parson’s shoe-buckles to the repairing of Cicely’s rabbit- 
hutches. And withal he did move about the house as though 
shod with wool, “as quiet as e’er a woman,” Martha said, which 
did seem but doubtful praise to Gregory, whose wife had broken 
him his head with her broom oft-times ere her decease. 

Master Arcot, too, was a rare companion for Master Throg- 
ton, seeing that he could discourse of books and argue on 
points theological; and was, moreover, albeit a young man, 
well-travelled, and did abound in strange tales of peril and , 
adventure which the Parson, for all he was a man of peace, did 
relish hugely and did dub Master Arcot his “ New Herodotus.” | 

Now, on the second morning after Cicely did retire from her 
nursing (though, be it noted, she did instal her as Sir Guy’s 
cook, and did coax his appetite with many a dainty dish), 
it chanced that the Parson did carry off Master Arcot to a 
barrow in the neighbourhood wherefrom the old hind we wot 
of had, by a chance stroke of his mattock, unearthed certain 
ancient coins. 
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And Cicely did betake her to the furthermost corner of her 
father’s garden, where, ’mid a tangled wilderness of flowering 
shrubs was an arbour, the entrance whereof did face south and 
the outer part whereof was so covered with honeysuckle and 
ivy that nought of the masonry was visible. Round three sides 
within did run a rough wood bench. Hereon did the maiden 
seat her in meditation wrapt (twas a habit which of late had 
been growing upon her), and did gaze with dreamy eyes on the 
prospect from the arbour door. 

“And now that he hath healed him of his hurt,” ran her 
thought, “soon will he wend him forth of this place into the 
great world . . . and of us will be seen no more!” 

And o’er the distant landscape came a haze, haply caused by 
the summer heat nestling in the lowlands, which did blur it to 
her gaze. 

But anon she did rouse herself. 

“Fie on thee, Cicely Throgton, for a simpleton and a selfish 
to boot! Wouldst have him linger in this rustic spot who could 
adorn a Court ?” 

Here came a rustling of the bushes, and the entrance was 
darkened by a strange figure of a man in riding-garb, but with 
hat so low drawn over the brows and kerchief so high drawn 
over the lips that but scant view of the face was possible. Yet 
had Cicely a feeling of having seen the eyes before. 

“I be commissioned,” quoth the stranger, “to enquire anent 
the welfare of Sir Guy Roper.” 

The voice, for all the effort to disguise it, did forthwith 
resolve Cicely her doubts. 

She up and spake quiet but firm : 

“An the Lady Sally Kish were done with masquing ’twere 
better and more to the purpose.” 

Whereupon the stranger did dash his hat unto the ground 
and tear off the folds of the neck-cloth with feverish haste. 
And when the Lady Kish (for ’twas in sooth she) did thereby 
stand revealed, Cicely was smitten with pity, so haggard was 
her face and wild her look. 

“T will do aught under heaven,” quoth she, “so thou speak. 
Tell me for love of Christ how fareth he?” 

And the thin, parched lips did quiver in fashion piteous to 
behold. 
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“ He doeth well, and is now out of danger.” 
Whereupon her questioner did fall prostrate on the ground in 
such abandonment of weeping as did move Cicely to comfort 
her, albeit unwitting of the cause of her tears. 

But the other did ward her off with a passionate gesture. 
“Touch me not, save to kill me for the reptile I be! I tell thee 
*twas I who did set yon fool boy to attack ye in the Park. Aye 
and when he did return foiled of his errand, who but I did 
thrust his pistol into his hand and goad him on with gibes to 
his vengeance? Yea, be I more than murderess! Ah me! Ah 
me! For I have woven me a tangled thread.” 

And so did break into wailing most pitiful. 

And Cicely’s heart did go forth unto the fallen woman in the 
stress of her great agony. And, kneeling by her side, she did 
win to draw the stricken creature’s head gently to rest on her 
own bosom and did soothe her as a mother doth a child. 

Which did at the last so prevail with the Lady Kish, that she 
did shed more wholesome tears, and such as did, after a space, 
calm her. 

“Long,” quoth the wretched woman, “have I yearned to ask 
me news of him from passers-by, but did lack courage for dread 
of the answer. Many a night have I watched me the light in 
his room, torn with doubts as to whether, even as I gazed, his 
spirit were not passing. His! who did save me from death and 
dishonour at peril of his life! And the words of Nathan the 
seer to David the king did ring in mine ears. For, quoth he, 
‘Thou didst slay Uriah with the sword of Ammon.’ So ’twas 
I who was his slayer with Fitzauk’s pistol. And I scorched me 
mine heart with fires of hell. For I tell thee, maiden, I love him 
better than mine own life. But he did ever scorn me, as was my 
desert.” 

Here for a space she did cease for very weariness. 

And the hum of Cicely’s bees in the honey-suckle did wax 
loud as the boom of distant artillery. 

Anon in a low voice, “Thou did’st tend him in his ill- 
ness,” quoth she. “Fell my name ever from his lips? bethink 
thee!” 

’Twas but a whisper, yet did cut through the dreamy buzzing 
like to a knife. 

“ Nay, never in mine hearing.” 
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“Yet I warrant me did thine,” quoth the Lady Kish, and did 
raise her head to look the girl in the face. 
” And o’er Cicely’s brow and cheek did spread a flush delicate 
as the hue which obtains within such quaint shells as sailor-men 
bring home from tropic seas. 

~ “’Tis enough,” quoth the Lady Kish, and did rise to her 
feet and don her disguise again with fingers that did sorely 
tremble. 

“Fare thee well, maiden. Nevermore meet we twain. Yet 
for thy charity -——” 

And, ere Cicely could stay her, she had dropped to one 
knee and kissed the hem of her dress, and so was gone. 

* * * * * * * 

In another part of the garden was a path of green sward 
some bowshot long, ’neath the shade of thick-growing filbert 
trees on either side, whose branches did o’er-arch it with in- 
extricable tangle. Hither was Master Throgton oft wont to 
fesort for conning of his sermons. 

Some mornings later, Master Arcot did beguile the parson 
thither for private converse. 

“Now what shall it be to-day?” quoth Master Throgton 
“Resume we Tully’s argument, or roam we with Cesar ’mid 
the fastnesses of Gaul ?”, 

“Neither, for, an’t please thee to give ear to them, I have 
matters of more vital interest whereon to confer.” 

‘ “Say on, Master Arcot, say on; though ’tis pity too, for ’tis 
a perfect day and place for classic discourse.” 

' “Rather, Master Throgton, for the telling of a true love- 
tale of to-day.” 

The parson did pause in his pacing with a searching glance 
at his friend, who did proceed somewhat hastily. 

“Nay, ’tis none of mine own. I but play the ambassador. 
Sir Guy Roper, in brief, hath commissioned me to approach 
thee on his behalf. For he loveth thy daughter, and craveth 
thy sanction of his suit.” 

“ What, my little Cicely ?” 

And he did stride onward in disquiet of mind, vermeal Arcot, 
the while, keeping pace at his side. 


“As I understand thee, nought path yet been said to my 
daughter.” 
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“Nay, Sir Guy would deem it but ill return for thine 
hospitality to do aught in the matter without thy consent.” 

“Tis well. Now hark ye, Master Arcot, I will speak plain, 
for ’tis no time for mincing of words. What is this I hear 
of Sir Guy? For it hath reached me that, like to King 
David, he hath shed much blood upon the earth.” 

“I gainsay it not. Yet do I hope to shew that ’tis not to 
his discredit. For, bethink thee, Master Throgton. The times 
are parlous and lawless; and the swashbuckler and the bully 
would fain ruffle it rampant o’er the land. And ’tis even 
worse in foreign countries than here. Now my friend hath a 
marvellous gift of fence which he hath devoted to the taming 
of such vermin. Suffice it to quote thee one instance thereof. 
A certain district of the lowlands was grievously ground ’neath 
the hoof of one of these cattle, who did so dominate the in- 
habitants thereof as to force a tradesman of the town to promise 
him his daughter in marriage, to the great distress of the 
maiden, who was already betrothed to a worthy young burgher, 
but who was, as the bravo well wist, no fighting man. My 
friend did hear of the matter (which, in sooth, did make much 
stir in those parts), and did forthwith journey to the place and 
pull him the desperado’s nose. Natheless the fellow, having 
an inkling of Sir Guy’s fame, would not fight, whereupon my 
friend did cudgel him out of the place to the great joy of the 
townsfolk.” 

“Did he so?” quoth Master Throgton, his eyes shining 
“Nay, but ’twas bravely done! Nor may I forget how his trick 
of the sword did save mine own daughter from I know not what 
of insult. Yet would I have thee resolve me another matter 
which somewhat sticketh in my mind. How is it I find ye both. 
(pardon my freedom, Master Arcot), mixed up with such 
company as the Lord Fitzauk. had about him ?” 

“*Tis a fit question and shall have answer according. Know 
then, Master Throgton, that Sir Guy be akin to the young 
lord, and, albeit not near of kith, yet is he the nearest now 
surviving. Wherefore hath he done his endeavour to wean the 
youth from the ill company which be his bane, and ’twas te 
this end that we (for he and I be Damon and Phintias) did, at- 
Fitzauk’s bidding, wend us to Falbeck. Sir Guy was the 
keener thereon, for that one Lady Sally Kish was of the 
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party. For it be this woman, beyond all other, that hath led 
the lad astray—and that of set purpose to do despite to my 
friend, who hath ever been proof against her blandishments. 
Yet did he once save her from deadly peril at risk of his own 
life. But deep are the mysteries of a woman’s heart!” 

And Master Arcot, who had seen full twenty-five summers, 
did sagely shake his head with a pensive sigh. 

Whereat a smile, which was ever lurking at the corners of the 
Parson’s lips did, of a sudden, ripple over his whole mouth. 
Yet made he answer grave enough. 

“Let us be thankful, Master Arcot, that the best women are 
ever the most easily read. For the bad, they be not worth the 
reading. As to Sir Guy, let him plead his own cause with the 
damsel. Nor can I less than wish him well, for tis a goodly 
youth and, as it seems, a well-meaning, though hot - headed. 
Natheless, an he marry Cicely, he must meddle no more with 
the duello.” 

Hence their talk did drift into a frequent channel thereof, 
to wit, who it was that had fired the dastard shot. For the 
matter, despite all effort to search it out, did remain a mystery 


to most. ’Twas said that the young lord had taken horse 
that very night and ridden off none knew whither, leaving 
his guests to shift for themselves. Certes all that gay company 
was flown ere noon of the morrow, little troubling anent Sir 
Guy’s fate. 

* * * * * * * 


Now in due time Master Gadbut did decree that Sir Guy 
should sally forth of his chamber into the open air. 

“For ’tis all he needeth now,” quoth he, “to health and 
appetite.” 

Whereupon Master Arcot did prepare him a couch for his 
friend in a sheltered angle of the great yew hedge under a 
mighty lime tree,and did give him a supporting arm thither, 
Martha following with cushions and footstool, and the Parson 
with an armful of books. 

It chanced that Cicely had that morning betaken her to the 
village to visit some of her poor cottagers, knowing nought of 
Master Gadbut’s edict. 

So that her fellow-nurses did plan her a pleasant surprise. 

Anon Master Arcot did espy her in the distance wending her 
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homewards pensive o’er the meadows, and did on some pretext 
leave his friend to himself and send Martha to meet her. 

“ Haste thee, maiden! here is somewhat awaiteth thee under 
the yew hedge!” 

The girl’s eyes did brighten. 

“°Tis the new hive my father promised me.” 

Quoth Martha: 

“Silly maid, ’tis bootless guessing! Hie thee and see!” 

Whereupon Cicely did quicken her steps, and turning the 
corner was of a sudden ware of Sir Guy (for he had heard her 
step), leaning on his elbow and gazing at her with large, love- 
hungry eyes out of a pale thin face. 

She did stop short and a great glow of colour did flood her 
like to a wave. 

And lo! he was holding out to her with mute gesture a sprig 
of white flowers which, when, faltering, she did approach to 
recaive it, she did perceive to be the herb “Sweet Cicely.” 
Then raising her soft eyes to his she did read therein the self- 
same language and heard his lips murmur: 

“ Sweetheart ! ” 

And forthwith she was in his arms, wherein she lay, like 
to a dove in its nest, in a great content, all her tremor gone, 
even as the ripples do fade off the surface of a pool when the 
wind folds its wings. 

* * * * * * * 

On the morrow, Master Arcot, seeing, as he did pleasantly 
put it, that the chief nurse had resumed her command, did 
journey to London Town on business of his own and Sir Guy’s 
which brooked no longer delay. 

He was some days gone, and on his return did bring grave 
news, 

For the young Lord Fitzauk had done himself to death in a 
common lodging-house by drinking of poison. On the body 
was found a paper thus inscript : 


“], shent and unhappy, who am my best friend’s worst enemy 
in that I sought to slay him, am mine own judge, and I sentence 
me to death.” 


And so ’twas known to all whose hand had fired the dastard 
shot. 
12 
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But Cicely knew more, yet did, for pity of her sister-woman, 
keep the secret locked in her own heart: the more as she did 
perceive both Sir Guy and Master Arcot to have a glimmer of 
the truth. 

But never more was:-sight or sound of Lady Kish. 

Brave doings were there at Falbeck when Sir Guy, now 
Lord Fitzauk, by virtue of succession, did bring home his bride 
from Wymond Church, where they were wed. 

All the cottagers for miles round were right royally feasted 
in the great banquetting hall. 

There, too, might be seen Master Wiltuck, now Steward of 
the estate, in lieu of the aged Master Perkins, who had a pension 
assigned unto him and a comfortable dwelling on the edge of 
Wymond Chase. 

Nor were mine host of “The Chattering Jay,” nor his good 
wife, absent, having given the care of their hostel for the day to 
a cousin from York. Here, too, were the two woodmen,,and 
the venerable hind, with Master Timothy, the cobbler, and even 
Dame Trusket, telling how once on a time the Lady Fitzauk 
had saved her from a roan bull. 

Nor were the children forgotten : and little Marjory Scroggs, 
sporting among them with rosy cheeks and bright eyes, was 
another being from the pale, half-drowned creature whom Cicely 
Throgton had carried home through the snow from Bonby Pool. 

And now among the children, and now among the gossips, 
with ready wit and nimble tongue, was our friend the packman. 

Long and happily did the new lord and his lady reign at 
Falbeck to the weal of all. 

And not even the birthdays of the children born to them, 
nor Yuletide’s self, had more honourable observance of them 
than that day of the year when the Wymond petition was 
brought to the Castle by the Queen of the May. 


MORRIS PRICE WILLIAMS. 





To a Coquette. 


RONDEAU. 


NO more for me to thy sweet eyes 
The eager glance of welcome flies! 
New love hath won thee—thrice-told tale ! 


My visions fade, my bright hopes pale, 


And from my life the laughter dies ! 


What though serene in silver skies 
The moon—true lovers’ lamp—may rise? 
Thou keepest tryst in quiet vale 


No more for me! 


Say not that yet some worthier prize 

Time’s hand may bring—my soul denies ! 
Love’s keenest darts may shower like hail, 
Mine is impenetrable mail ! 

One fruitless quest hath made me wise— 


No more for me! 


H. DE BOCK PORTER. 





The Thirteenth of February. 
A CASE FOR THE PSYCHICAL RESEARCH SOCIETY. 


CHAPTER I. 


PHYSICIANS’ stories seem to find some favour with the public 
now-a-days, and it has occurred to me, Samuel Jefferson, M.D., 
L.R.C.P. Lond., that there is a true incident in my early life 
which is worth the telling, and which, after this lapse of time, I 
am at full liberty to relate. I think the more of it, perhaps, 
because it is the only mystery which I have encountered in a 
career which has been, on the whole, very placid, very successful, 
and very commonplace. Of course, like all men who have been 
in general practice, I have witnessed many scenes of severe 
physical suffering, of sad bereavement, of heart-rending grief. 
But the conditions of human sorrow, like the symptoms of 
disease, repeat themselves, and mere familiarity with them as 
part of the common lot, tends to deaden the impression which 
they make at first. But this particular experience was so out of 
the ordinary course that I have never forgotten its remotest 
detail, and it presents to my mind a problem which something 
beyond medical science is needed to solve. 

On the thirteenth of February, in a year early in the sixties, a 
serious railway accident occurred on the London and North 
Western system, not far from Preston. It was due to the blunder 
of a sleepy pointsman, who had shunted the down express from 
London on to the wrong line, with the result that it crashed into 
a goods train, and several of the carriages were thrown off the 
line. Most of the passengers escaped with a shaking, but several 
were badly injured, and one or two killed. Among the killed 
was Mr. Jonathan Rollit, a good friend and valued patient of 
mine, who was found crushed under the wreck of a first-class 
compartment, with a curious jagged wound at the back of his 
head, which everybody agreed must have been inflicted by a 
portion of the ironwork of the carriage. There was every indi- 
cation that he had met his death instantaneously. 

It was about two years before this sad event that I had come 
to know Mr. Rollit through being called in to attend him pro- 
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fessionally. He was almost my first patient, and I do not know 
how he came to send for me, as there were many men of old 
standing and large reputation in the neighbourhood. He had 
newly come to live in Harold Avenue, however, and as I had a 
share in the corner house of a road leading off the avenue, he 
had probably noticed my name in big letters on the very large 
brass plate which I had been careful to affix to the gate. Want- 
ing a doctor, he had simply, in the happy-go-lucky way which 
characterized him in many things, sent for the nearest. 

However, we soon became familiar. I had plenty of time 
on my hands, and as he was a little fidgetty about his health, 
and was liberal enough in the matter of fees, I devoted myself 
very carefully to his case. He was a tall, stout, red-faced man 
of sixty-two, with a shrewd, merry look in his eyes, and in the 
wrinkles at the corners of them. He was one of those men, in 
fact, who laugh with their eyes and the muscles about them, and 
seldom or never burst into a guffaw. You saw at a glance that 
he was a keen man of business who had had large dealings with 
the world, and never allowed the world to get the better of him, 
while he had not sacrificed his natural gaiety of temperament in 
the struggle. He was still a bit of a dandy, and his head of curly 
iron-grey hair and luxuriant beard and moustache had a well- 
groomed look about them. I soon found, in fact, that he had 
his little vanities, and rather liked being told that he bore his 
years well. 

In truth he did look much younger than his age, and would 
have been a model of manly strength if the gout had not com- 
pelled him to walk with a stick. He lived alone with his adopted 
daughter, a sweet, pretty child of twelve or thirteen, to whom he 
was intensely attached. “She was the only child,” he would 
explain, “of my old friend Paul Bergen, who was my partner in 
business in South Africa. We served together in a frontier row 
with the niggers, in which he was fatally hurt, but before he died 
he made me promise to protect his girl.” “Strange,” he would 
add, running his hand through the curls of the child, who was 
always fond of standing by his knee, “that he should have been 
shot when we thought the fight was over—shot in the back.” 

“You and he had the business between you?” I asked from 
idle curiosity. 

“Well, yes,” he replied hesitatingly, “except—except my half- 
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brother.” And then, abruptly, as if he did not care to talk shop 
to a comparative stranger, he changed the subject. 

We steadily became warm friends. With the quick eye of a 
man of business he saw that I understood my profession, and 
trusted me. But he saw also that I was a lonely young fellow 
without much of the world’s goods to bless myself with, and 
with little work to do; and he did his best to solace me for my 
disappointments, and to cheer me up. He was a patient one 
had to be indulgent with, as he had been accustomed to generous 
living—too generous—and it was not easy to bring him down to 
the necessary regimen. I induced him to give up the good claret 
which was his favourite drink at dinner, but I had hardly the 
heart to deny him his glass of whisky at night, especially as I 
generally shared it with him. After a time, in fact, I spent a 
large portion of my evenings at 16, Harold Avenue, having ob- 
tained a promise from the young solicitor and his young wife 
who shared the house at the corner with me, that the maid of all 
work should be promptly sent along to Mr. Rollit’s in case a 
patient wanted me. That did not often happen in those days. 

At first I only treated my patient for the gout, and nothing 
else may then have ailed him. But it did not need much pro- 
fessional acumen to see, after a time, that something else was 
wrong. He was still fond of merry talk and rather full-blooded 
jokes, but he had sudden unexplained absences of mind, during 
which the expression on his face would change to one of gravity, 
concern, and even apprehension. If he was spoken to he would 
start suddenly and look behind him, and then, recovering him- 
self, burst into laughter, which, as I have said, was not customary 
with him, and which was evidently affected. 

One day I took the bull by the horns. “Your nerves are 
rather out of order,” I said. 

I could see he did not like the subject, but he put the best 
face on it possible. “Well, yes,” he said, treating the matter 
lightly. “I am not quite what I once was. I suppose we lose 
nerve as we get older.” Then he added with greater seriousness, 
“The fact is, I often wake in the middle of the night and lie 
thinking for a long time. Can you give me something to make 
me sleep ?” 

I prescribed for him as best I could, but the more I saw of 
him the more certain I felt that his case was not one to be met 
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by drugs. Despite his good humour, he was not the kind of 
man who would be “ pumped” too obviously. However, week by 
week this nervousness gained upon him—and one night, after 
one of these strange absences of mind, he said to me suddenly : 

“Promise me, Jefferson, that if anything happens to me un- 
expectedly, you will keep an eye on my little Lucy. She will 
be well provided for, but it is a strange world, and no one knows 
what may happen.” 

I gave the promise, thinking that it was’only to gratify a fancy. 
Then he laughed again in the strained way I had noticed of late. 
“T am getting alittle morbid,” he said, “I suppose it is the gout.” 

This, however, did not deceive me, and I noticed that as the 
winter set in he became anxious about every post. One night 
as we were sitting smoking together,¥a letter with the Cape 
Town postmark was brought into the room. He opened it 
eagerly, glanced at the contents, and then flung it into the fire 
with the exclamation “Right!” as if he had been answering a 
challenge or closing a bargain. He had the air of a man who 
had been haunted by some indefinite peril, but was now face to 
face with it, and ready to brave it out. 

From that time the fidgettiness of manner forsook him, and a 
determined and somewhat reserved demeanour took its place. 
One day he said to me as if half in a joke: “Do you think I am 
a man who could bear a big shock and yet keep his mental 
balance?” 

“ Why, yes,” I replied, “ what makes you ask that ?” 

“You see there was insanity in our family, my father went off 
his head.” 

“Oh! you are morbid again,” I said. “ Any more of this, and 
I shall order you away for a change—perhaps to South Africa.” 

For a few weeks after this I almost lost sight of my friend. 
He was so continually absorbed in his business papers that I 
hesitated to call upon him, and when I did so he did not, after 
his usual fashion, press me to stay. Late one afternoon, how- 
ever, I went to see him at his urgent request, and found him 
gloomier and more possessed of diseased fancies than ever. We 
had not been talking long when his eye fell on the calendar 
which hung beside the study fireplace. “The twelfth of 
February,” he ejaculated, and “to-morrow will be the thirteenth. 
That is a bad day for me. My father died by his own hand on 
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that day, and that, too, was the date of poor Paul Bergen’s 
death. But,” he added, with an effort to recover himself, “I 
did not send for you to talk this rubbish,” and we resumed our 
conversation, which was mainly about his movements. He ex- 
plained to me that his half-brother was coming from South 
Africa in order to make some important arrangements with 
regard to the business, and that he himself might have to be 
away from London for a time. 

We had finished our talk and I had taken up my hat to go 
when the servant brought a card into the room which he took, 
with an exclamation of surprise. “Here so soon,” he muttered 
between his clenched teeth, and then turning to me with a 
formalism I was totally unaccustomed to on his part, “ Doctor,” 
he said,” { need not detain you. We shall resume our pleasant 
evenings in a week or two.” 

On the stairs I came face to face with a creature whose ap- 
pearance for a moment took my breath away. It was that of a 
little distorted man, apparently about fifty years of age, with one 
shoulder higher than the other, and one disproportionately long 
muscular arm, which swung beside him like that of a chimpanzee. 
What struck me most, however, was not the strangeness of the 
figure, but the extraordinary caricature which his features pre- 
sented to those of Mr. Jonathan Rollit. It was as if I had 
caught sight of my friend’s face in one of those distorting 
mirrors in which children delight to see themselves. But beside 
this, his cheeks were colourless, his straggling hair, coal black in 
hue, allowed patches of a large bladder-like head to be seen, and 
he moved with a shambling gait. He was shabbily dressed and 
wore on the side of his head a little round hat which he had not 
troubled to remove. He passed me whistling in a curiously 
harsh, repellent way between his teeth, and for a moment I 
caught the full expression of his face. It was one of a sullen, 
concentrated ferocity, strangely mixed with a look of insolence 
and flippancy, and of the cheap cunning of a would-be man of 
the world. In addition to all this there was something uncanny 
in his restless eyes which I cannot describe. “If there is mad- 
ness in the family,’ I thought to myself, “there should be a 
share of it there.” 

Before I was out of the door I heard high words as of two men 
quarrelling. 
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CHAPTER II. 


IT was a day or two after this that taking up my morning paper 
I saw a full account of the accident to which I have referred. 
My friend’s name was correctly given, for his card-case had been 
found in his pocket, though excepting this he had little else about 
him beside some loose money. My grief was very genuine, for I 
had learnt to love and respect the man ; but even this was over- 
shadowed by a sudden sense of responsibility. I remembered 
the pledge which I had given him in regard to his ward, Lucy 
Bergen, and began revolving in my mind what steps I should 
take to give effect to it. He had told me very little about his 
private affairs, but I fortunately remembered one thing, that 
although he preferred to reside in London the head-quarters of 
his business were in Glasgow, and that his solicitors were Messrs. 
M’Kenzie and Son, of that city. I had once met the “Son,” who 
was really the head of the firm and an old school-fellow of 
Jonathan Rollit’s, at his house in Harold Avenue. 

I put myself into communication with the firm, and found 
them most anxious to afford me all the information in their 
power. It was certain that Mr. Carl Rollit now became sole 
proprietor of the business, but as to Mr. Jonathan Rollit’s savings 
—and they must have been large, for he was on the point of 
withdrawing from the business altogether—they knew no more 
than I did. Presumably, in absence of a will and the non-exist- 
ence of any near relative, Mr. Carl Rollit would inherit this also, 
and they knew of no provision for Mr. Jonathan’s ward, Miss 
Bergen. “ Still,’ added Messrs. M’Kenzie and Son cheerfully, 
“Mr. Carl Rollit is now practically his brother’s sole heir, and as 
a Rollit he is certain to act honourably and even generously in 
the matter. You have only to lay the case before him.” 

There was a private and confidential note appended to this in 
Mr. Alexander M’Kenzie’s own handwriting, in which he said 
that Jonathan Rollit had repeatedly talked of making a will in 
favour of his ward. “But Jonathan,” he added, “was always a 
little odd in his ways and he seemed to be driving things off 
until he had withdrawn from the business. He never seemed to 
care besides to discuss the possibility of his own death. You 
must see Carl Rollit at once.” 
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That was all very well, but I did not know where to find Mr. 
Carl Rollit, nor, as it turned out, did the people in Glasgow, who 
thought that he had gone to London to complete the formalities 
in connection with the administration of the estate. My em- 
barrassment will be easily imagined. Here was I, as poor as a 
rat myself, suddenly called upon to take charge of a penniless 
girl, who as far as I knew was without a friend in the world. 
Suddenly, however, another consideration crossed my mind 
which put all these anxieties in the shade. Supposing Carl 
Rollit should put in an appearance at the house in Harold 
Avenue? The child would then be in his power, and when I 
remembered the look of the man and the strange expression in 
his eyes, I shuddered at the thought. I might be doing him an 
injustice—he might for all I knew be the most benevolent of 
beings. But there are some faces which haunt you. 

Lucy had not yet learnt the terrible news, as she was not a 
reader of the newspapers, and before I broke it to her I had 
taken steps to provide her with another home. I put the case 
before my solicitor fellow-tenant and his wife, and like the good- 
hearted creatures they were, they at once agreed to take the 
child temporarily into their charge, while I solaced myself with 
the reflection that the half-brother must soon put in an appear- 
ance if only to take possession of the house in Harold Avenue 
and the furniture. But he did not do so, and after a few weeks 
the house was sold by a firm of local agents acting under 
written instructions. 

From that time my search for Carl Rollit began in earnest, as 
it ought to have done earlier, when I could have traced him easily. 
I enlisted the friendly offices of Mr. M’Kenzie, but he could do 
little, as Carl Rollit had paid only one hasty visit to the office in 
Glasgow, to give the experienced manager there carte blanche as 
to the business, and had then disappeared completely. No great 
surprise was felt about this as his erratic character was very well 
known to everybody connected with the firm. The Glasgow 
people were under the impression that he had gone back to South 
Africa to see how things were progressing in connection with 
the Cape Town Branch, of which he had formerly been the 
nominal manager, although it was said a very neglectful one. So 
i wrote several letters to Cape Town, without, however, getting 
any answer. 
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Once a curious thing happened to-me. Iwas crossing Harold 
Avenue late one afternoon when I ran dead against a man whom 
I could for the moment have sworn to be none other than Carl 
Rollit himself. But he was entering a cab at the moment and 
before I could hail him he had driven off,so I had no means 
of deciding whether my impression was right or wrong, and on 
reflection I dismissed it as mere fancy. 

So the weeks and months drew on, and my responsibility in 
connection with my charge grew greater. Her education could 
not be altogether neglected, and I had to do what I could for 
her in this matter. But my practice was looking up a bit, and I 
did not grudge the sacrifice, especially as I had grown very fond 
of the girl for the sake of her pretty face and winning ways. 

Early in the new year I received a letter in the well-known 
handwriting of the head of the firm of M’Kenzie. It was not an 
official communication, but an urgent personal appeal from Mr. 
M’Kenzie himself. 


“Can you come to Glasgow at once?” he asked. ‘‘ I have news 
for you which I can best impart in a private talk. I have not lost 
sight of the interests of my old school-fellow’s ward,and I have been 


making enquiries, which have had curious results. But come as 
soon as you can, and let no one in London know of your plans.” 

I started by the evening express a few days later—on a dark, 
wild, gusty night, without a star in the sky. 

And now Iam coming to the strange part of my tale—the 
part which I should like the Society for Psychical Research, or 
some other body of experts in supra-mundane matters, to explain 
for me. What I am about to relate may have been an hallucina- 
tion or a dream, or the mere figment of a tired brain, but to 
me it had all the effect of a clear-cut reality, and I remember 
every incident which led up to it as clearly now—aye, and more 
clearly—than on the morrow of the, occurrence, thirty years ago. 

When the train started from Euston I had one fellow-traveller 
in the first-class compartment in which I had taken my seat. 
He was a typical bagman, a jolly, shrewd, loquacious, sociable 
little fellow, who did his best to engage me in conversation on 
every subject under the sun. But I was not much in the humour 
for talking. I had had my day’s work to do before I started, and 
my mind was busy with speculation as to the meaning of the 
letter from Glasgow. After a time I fell into a doze, and when 
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I woke, we were, as I found afterwards, approaching Preston. 
My sharp companion, who had apparently been occupying his 
time by making notes in a pocket-book with a stylographic pen, 
saw my eyes open, and like a hawk he was on me again. 

“Cur’ous thing, sir,” he said, in his quick, pleasant way. 
“ Have you ever noticed on dark nights like this how clear the 
reflection of the compartment is if you look out of the windows? 
Might fancy all the time that there was another train running 
beside you, if you did not see your own double so clearly. I 
have been looking at you out of the window while you were 
sleeping, and I could almost have read the paper on your knee. 
Fact is, of course, it is too dark to see anything outside, and the 
windows are like looking-glasses.” 

I observed, with a yawn, that it was rather funny. While we 
were talking, the train stopped at the station, and my companion 
got out with a cheery good night. We started again, and, draw- 
ing my rug closely round me—for it was getting very cold—I 
composed myself to sleep. 

Somehow or other we had hardly got well clear of the station, 
and were going again at full speed, when the parting observa- 
tions of my companion came back to me. There was something 
strange—something almost uncanny about the vividness of the 
reflection outside keeping company with the train throughout its 
journey. I turned ‘my head to look at it, and noted how each 
article in the compartment had its image thrown by the lights 
of the carriage on the bosom of the night. As I did so, I saw 
something which made the blood leave my lips, and a thrill! pass 
down my back. 

There were still two figures in the compartment outside. 

I rubbed my eyes and looked again. The bags in the car- 
riage, the newspapers on the seats, the very foot warmers, were 
accurately pictured. But there unmistakably were the figures of 
two men sitting opposite each other in the corner seats of the 
compartment. I seemed in a vague way to see my own reflec- 
tion in the phantom carriage, but I was not one of the two. 

The men were too closely muffled up in overcoats and travelling 
caps to be easily recognisable, and their faces were turned partly 
away from me. I could see, however, that the man who was sitting 
with his back to the engine was of strikingly tall stature as com- 
pared with the little deformed man who sat opposite him. 
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The tall man had an ordinary office cash-box on his knees, 
It was open, and from the bottom of it he took out several 
documents which he showed to his companion one after the 
other, reading them in fact with his finger travelling along each 
line. Evidently the tall man was laying the law down in a 
peremptory fashion, and there was something about his whole 
attitude which bespoke determination. The other was as 
evidently giving a sullen and angry acquiescence in the proposals 
of his companion. 

The tall man replaced the documents and locked the cash 
box, which he placed beside him. He then knelt down to 
pull a bag from under the seat, evidently with the intention of 
replacing the box. 

Suddenly the deformed man sprang to his feet, and seizing 
the cash box by the handle, dealt his companion a desperate 
blow on the back of the head with one of its sharp corners. I 
seemed to hear the crash and the muffled groan which followed 
it, and to see the blood spurt from the wound. Then the 
murderer turned full on me a terrible face, distorted with 
mingled savagery and fear. 

It was the face of Carl Rollit. 

I had an instinct to cry out, and then to lay hold of the com- 
municating cord and stop the train. But before I could do so, 
something went wrong with the train itself; there was a 
desperate crash, and I sat up suddenly, rubbing my eyes. The 
train had only drawn up for a moment against the signals, and 
from the reflection of the compartment on the outside the 
images of the two men and all that appertained to them had 
disappeared utterly. There remained only the figure of myself 
comfortably ensconced in one of the corners, 

I must have been asleep. “ What a beastly dream,” I thought, 
as I settled myself for the rest of my journey. But a moment 
later, a thought flashed across my mind, “ Why, this is the 
thirteenth of February !” 


—_— 


CHAPTER III. 


ALEXANDER M‘KENZIE received me at his house on the footing 
of an old friend, and it was not until we were alone late at 
night, and had had more than one go of “ Auld Kirk,” as he 
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called his first-rate whisky, that he approached the real object of 
my visit. 

He had strange news to tell. The search for Carl Rollit had 
become a systematic one, for the acting manager for the firm in 
Glasgow was in despair at not being able to consult him in 
regard to important operations which had become imperative. 
It was ascertained that he had been twice in Cape Town, that 
he was wild and strange in his demeanour when there, and could 
not be induced to talk on business topics, and that he had no 
sooner arrived, than he began to make preparations for his 
return. He seemed to be under an impulse which kept him 
constantly moving. One morning he turned up unexpectedly 
at the Glasgow office when the manager was absent, and pro- 
mised to return in the afternoon. But he never came. For a 
while, letters in regard to business matters were received from 
him, bearing the London postmark, but having noaddress, But 
after the second visit to Cape Town even these ceased, and Carl 
Rollit disappeared from view altogether. 

It became, however, even more and more necessary to discover 
his whereabouts, and Mr. M‘Kenzie, at the request of the manager 
for the firm, put a private detective on his track. “ Fortunately,” 
he observed, “ his is not a difficult figure to detect, and he dresses 
always in the same fashion. A fortnight ago the detective dis- 
covered him at Euston station. It was in the evening, and he 
was making across the platform for the Scotch express, but the 
detective found the cabman who brought him to the station. 
That cabman had a very strange story indeed to tell, but you 
will probably be able to hear it from his own lips. 

“ Then,” I interrupted, “ Carl Rollit is in London.” 

“Not only in London—but here comes the strange part of it. 
Not only is he London, but he is living within a stone’s throw 
of you, in a dirty little thoroughfare called Paradise Street, 
which I daresay you know by name. There is a fried-fish 
shop there, the proprietor of which does not condescend to live 
over his shop, but Mr. Carl Rollit, the head of Rollit and Com- 
pany, does. He lives all alone, they say, though the daughter of 
the fish-shop-keeper occasionally cleans out his rooms for him.” 

“Good Heavens! What is the meaning of it?” 

Mr. M‘Kenzie touched his head with his forefinger. “ Mad,” 
he said, “ mad as a March hare. There is a strain of insanity in 
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the family. His father went like that, and Heaven only knows 
what Mr. Carl’s mother was like. I have heard strange things. 
—But,” he continued after a pause, “I thought it as well you 
should know these facts at once. It can hardly be an accident © 
that he has taken up his residence in such close proximity to 
you, and madmen do strange things. It is as well to be on your 
guard.” 

“ He is not mad enough to be put under arrest ?” I asked. 

“Oh, no,” replied Mr. M’Kenzie ; “to outward seeming, he is 
sane ; and if a man of fortune chooses to live over a fried-fish 
shop, that is his concern. This is a free country. What puzzles 
me most is, that he has been tracked, more than once, making 
for the Scotch Express at night, and yet I can find no trace of 
his arriving.” 

“Thank you,” I said; “I have no fear for myself, but Lucy is 
often out alone, and I shall have to keep guard over her.” As I 
spoke, my experience in the train flashed across my mind, but 
I said nothing about it. People only laugh at these things. 

Mr. M’Kenzie lighted a fresh cigar and continued—* But I 
did not send for you merely to tell you this. There is some- 
thing of more practical importance. I have—almost by an 
accident—ascertained beyond doubt that, immediately before 
leaving London on his fatal journey, Mr. Jonathan Rollit did 
make a will. It was duly signed in the City before two 
witnesses, who signed it also, although they were practically 
strangers—except in a purely business way—to the testator. It 
seems to have been made in obedience to a sudden impulse— 
probably as the result of a presentiment. Whether he left the 
will in London, or took it away with him, I do not know, but 
that is what we must find out, if it is not too late. There 
appears to be no question, as far as I can gather, that he left 
Euston alone.” , } 

“Then what ought I to do?” 

“TI want you to put yourself into communication with my 
detective, and try to find out whether Carl Rollit is approach- 
able. Probably he has his lucid intervals, and he ought to know 
something about the will. There is one thing—he can hardly 
have much use for the money.” 

I started home next day, being not a little anxious about my 
protégée, and at once sent for the detective. He was a clean- 
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shaven, keen-eyed young fellow—not the miracle of ingenuity 
and perspicacity which we expect upon the stage, but con- 
scientious, and alive to his business. Following his advice, I 
doffed my professional chimney-pot hat, and went along with 
him to the cab-rank, some little distance away. 

Here we found a typical Jehu in charge of a fairly smart 
hansom—a red-nosed, weather-beaten, asthmatical man, much 
muffled up against the weather. My companion, pretending to 
catch sight of him by accident, bade him good day, and followed 
this up with an invitation to both of us to have adrink. The 
driver, nothing loth, called on a ragged loafer who was near at 
hand to “ Keep an eye on the keb,” and we went together into 
the most private compartment we could find in the big gin- 
palace at the corner. The detective broached the subject : 

“When I see’d you just now,” he remarked, artlessly, “I was 
telling this pal of mine here about that rum cove you are always 
driving to Euston. But I can’t remember the perticklers, and I 
ain’t good at a story, like you! Yow tell him.” 

The red-nosed cabman looked at me suspiciously, and as I 
lived in the neighbourhood I was half afraid he recognised me. 
But he seemed satisfied, and became quite loquacious, especially 
after the detective suggested that, as it was cold weather, another 
two-pen’north of gin wouldn’t hurt him. 

“T ain’t the sort,” he said, “to run down a good fare, and the 
gen’l’man has always been very liberal with me. But what I 
know, the other chaps on the rank must know, or at least, they 
knows a lot about it. ’Ere’s a cove as you wouldn’t think, 
seein’ where he lives, had got a sixpence to spare, comes night 
after night and takes a hansom keb to Euston station, and pays 
me four shillin’s like a good ’un, when he could do it from the 
Avenue by the ’bus for four-pence. Comes, too, mind you, to the 
rank always at the same time, never givin’ a chap a minit to 
spare, and never arxin’ you to call for him at his ’ouse. Never 
speaks a word, in fact; comes up to me, gits into the hansom 
and sits down. Then I jumps up, drives like blazes to the 
station, and he gits out, shoves the money into my ’and, and 
goes away without saying anything. I’ve druv some rum coves 
in my time, but, blime me, if he ain’t the rummest.” 

“But how long has this been going on?” I asked, in as indif- 
ferent a tone as I could affect. 
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“ Well, let me see,” replied the cabman, who plainly was in no 
hurry to finish his story, now that he had got. two interested 
listeners and a relay of grog. “It was just twelve months ago 
last Friday (that, by the way, was the day on which I started 
for Glasgow) that I see’d the gen’l’man first. He came rushing 
out of a big ’ouse in the Avenue with a little black bag in one 
’and. He waves this bag and I stops. ‘ How long does it take 
you,’ says he, ‘ to drive to Euston?’ ‘Doit easy,’ says I, ‘in half- 
an-hour.’ I know’d it wasn’t easy, but I’d done it two or three 
times, and thought I could do it again. ‘Will that ketch the 
Scotch express?’ says he, ‘because, ketch that train I must. 
There’s a friend of mine goin’ by it, an’ he’s left his bag.’ 
‘ That ’ull be all right,’ says I; and we got to the station in good 
time. ‘Shall I wait ?’ says I, as he was a-payin’ me, thinking he 
might be goin’ back. ‘No,’ says he, sharp, and I druv away.” 

“ Well, what then?” my companion and I asked, in a breath. 

“ Well, then I see’d nothing of him for three or four months, 
and then, one evenin’, he comes to me exact at the time we 
started before. He gits into the keb, and I says, ‘Euston ?’ 
He says nothin’, and I drives on, and gits there just in time for 
the train. He steps out, pays me, and goes off. Well, that went 
on from time to time during the summer, but not frequent, and 
I shouldn’t have thought much of it if I hadn’t discovered his 
rum diggins, and he hadn’t been so silent and had no baggage.” 

He stopped to finish his gin and water. 

“ However,” he resumed,“ I see’d it was growin’ on him; 
gradually he came oftener and oftener, till at last it come to 
twice and three times a week; and last week, hang me, if it 
wasn’t every night. It was like a chap takin’ to drink. Never 
shall I forgit Friday night. We was gittin’ close to the station, 
but the roads was slippery, and down falls the ’oss. ’Course, a 
crowd gathered round at once, and began fiddlin’ with the 
animal, doin’ more harm than good. So I gits down from my 
perch to help, and then I ketches sight of the cove’s face. You 
never see’d anything like it. He was leaning forward and 
straining his eyes on a clock which was near. If we hadn’t got 
that ’oss up at once, I bet he’d just have flung hisself out and 
bolted for the train. But we managed it all right, and then he 
throws hisself back and takes a deep breath. ’Course, he can’t 
have been always goin’ to Scotland ; and my opinion is, he’d no 
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need “to go there for his job. I ain’t seen him now for some 
nights, but I know he'll begin it again; he can’t helpit.. I'll 
tell you what—that man’s got some spell laid on him, and I 
only hope that old Nick won’t come to my bed-side some night, 
and demand the fares he’s paid me, back again.” 

Seeing that there was no more gin forthcoming, the cabman 
fastened his muffler over his mouth and prepared to go. 

“ And you should see,” he added as we left the building, “ what 

he’s come to. He warn’t niver much to look at, but now he’s 
like a humpty little skelenton, and his ’ed’s bigger than ever. I'd 
rather be outside the keb than in when I’ve got him on board.” 
' The cabman’s story set me thinking, but I was so possessed 
with the idea that Carl Rollit was simply insane, I that was not 
greatly astonished. Madmen play curious tricks, and this 
frequent repetition of a particular course of action is very 
common with them—especially with monomaniacs. I was 
chiefly concerned to know whether Carl Rollit was sufficiently 
sane to talk business. I resolved to intercept him the first time 
I saw any opportunity. 

The cabman was, however, wrong in supposing that his 
eccentric fare would quickly require his services again. Several 
months passed and he was not seen again near Paradise Street. 
I have reason to believe, indeed, from what I gathered afterwards, 
that he had been out to South Africa—possibly having ina lucid 
interval resolved to rid himself of his infatuation. I even had 
a letter from Glasgow stating that he had sent instructions with 
regard to his business which had every appearance of sanity, 
though he still abstained from giving any exact address. In 
my heart I blamed the detective for letting the bird fly away 
so easily. 

One day, however, in the following winter the detective called 
upon me. 

“Tt is all right,” he said, “our man is back. The same cab- 
man has driven him three or four times to the station. He is 
at the old game.” 

I began by sending a note to Carl Rollit’s lodgings asking for 
an appointment. It was not answered. After waiting a week 
or two, I sent a more urgent letter to the same purport. 

This also proved useless, and I took then, as far as my 
professional work would allow me, to keeping a strict watch on 
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the fried-fish shop in Paradise Street. But I never caughta 
glimpse of my man; evidently he did not turn out in the day- 
time. The detective continued to report to me that his nightly 
visits to Euston were becoming steadily more frequent, and 
I determined to go to the cab rank at the appointed time. 

I did so, and on two or three occasions I caught sight of him, 
but he seemed to see me, and he shuffled away and got into the 
cab before I could speak. Once I had a full look at him under 
a gas lamp, and I shall never forget the look of the deep-set 
eyes, the drawn pallid face and the shrivelled limbs, about which 
his apparel hung shapelessly like the clothes of a scarecrow. 
The old look of assurance and cunning had disappeared. He 
seemed like a man who had only one set purpose in life, and 
though he avoided me, he evidently only saw me as in a dream. 

I had no right of course to thrust myself more obtrusively upon 
him. But one day a little unkempt, dirty creature, with 
touzelled hair and a big brown apron, came along to my 
surgery and begged me in a husky maid-of-all-work’s voice, and 
with tears in her eyes, to go along to 18 Paradise Street. 

“ The gentleman is very ill, indeed, sir,’ she said. “ Nobody’s 
been to see him, and he ain’t eat nothing these two days, and he’s 
ravin’ mad sometimes. He’s mentioned your name once or twice.” 

I went along immediately—only too glad to solve the mystery 
—and entering the “ private door” by the side of the fried-fish 
shop, climbed the ricketty staircase, which had not even a shred 
of carpet upon it, and entered a large, tumble-down apartment, 
the only furniture in which was an old four-post maple bedstead 
and a dilapidated washstand. In the bed lay Carl Rollit, his 
white emanciated face forming a contrast to the dirty pillows, 
and his long, bony hands, with their blue veins and colourless 
finger-nails, extended on the counterpane. He was in a deep 
sleep, the sleep of exhaustion. 

I sat by him a few minutes, and took his wrist between my 
finger and thumb, endeavouring to try the quick, feeble pulse. 
His eyes opened slowly, and then, raising himself with an 
effort on his elbow, he looked fixedly at me for a minute or two. 

“ Oh, yes, you’re the doctor,” he said at last in a dazed, weak 
way. “I sent for you,didntI? You're going to make me 
well, I shall be all right at seven o'clock, shan’t I ?—seven 
o'clock, or eight o’clock at the very latest ?” 
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“T will do what I can for you,” I said, “ but in the mean time 
you must be very quiet. Do not excite yourself.” 

“No,” he said, still looking at me, “I will do al! you tell me. 
But I must be well by seven o’clock, eight o’clock—a quarter 
past eight even, if I can get dressed. But I must catch the Scotch 
express,” he continued in a changed tone of voice, and speaking 
with increasing emphasis, “I tell you I must catchit. Itisa 
matter of life and death. I have had two nights here—I cannot 
stand another night. I tell you it will kill me.” 

I did my best to soothe him, and went away giving a pre- 
scription to the touzelled haired girl to get made up, and 
promising to call again at night. I returned later than I 
intended to, as I had other patients to call upon, and found 
Carl Rollit in a state of violent delirium, muttering, tossing 
about in the bed, gripping the bed-clothes, apparently enacting 
a feverish struggle with an imaginary foe. I sat by him, doing 
what I could to alleviate his sufferings, and in the small hours 
of the morning he sank again into an exhausted slumber. 

Icalled two or three times next day, and found my patient 
getting steadily worse. It was evident that the fever of the last 
day or two had been too much for his emaciated and enfeebled 
frame, and I saw that his case was hopeless. 

It was not until evening that he seemed to recognise where 
he was, and then, making an effort to lift himself from the pillow, 
he looked with strange wild eyes first at me and then at the 
medicine, which stood untouched by the bedside. 

“Ah!” he said, speaking in a hoarse whisper, and with a 
painful gulp after almost every word, “you see I have taken 
none of of your cursed drugs to-day, doctor. I knew you could 
do me no good. I knew I could do better without you. I am 
strong now—well. But I did not send for you to physic me. 
Do you know what I wanted ?” 

I thought it best to humour him. 

“No,” I said enquiringly. 

“Look under the bed, you will find a bag there. Quick— 
open it!” 

Under the bedstead I found a travelling bag, and following 
the direction of his eyes, placed it on the foot of the bed. 

“Open it,” he repeated, “there is no time to spare.” 

I saw that the delirium was on him again. 
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“Not now,” I said, gently pressing him back into the pillows. 
“Quiet yourself. We will open it together when you are 
better.” 

“You will find it all there,” he muttered, in a curious, savage 
monotone, “The will is there, and I have not spent a farthing 
of the money. No, nor a farthing out of the business either— 
the family will have all that. No, not a farthing.” 

Here was a revelation, but I had no time to realise the full 
import of the words. While he was speaking he had been 
glaring wildly round the room, and his eyes fell on a cheap 
American clock which stood in the middle of the mantelpiece. 
With a superhuman effort he flung himself up into a sitting 
posture. 

“Eight o'clock!” he cried, with a terrible shriek which froze 
my very marrow. “A quarter past eight, a quarter past—and 
this is the thirteenth of February. I shall be too late—too late ! 
Let me alone. I tell youI must go. Right! Drive quick!— 
for God’s sake, drive quick !” 

Flinging his arms up with an appealing gesture, Carl Rollit 
fell back on the pillow—dead ! 

* * * * * * * 

A few days afterwards I opened the bag in the presence of 
Mr. M’Kenzie and a surviving relative of the Rollits—a distant 
cousin who took over the business, and whose sons carry it on 
still, I believe, under the old title. In the bag we found the cash- 
box, and in the bottom of the cash-box the will we had been 
in search of, roughly and hurriedly but legally drawn. 

Lucy Bergen grew to womanhood, and has been for twenty 
years my devoted wife. 

The old, red-nosed cabman plied his business from the rank 
at the end of Paradise Street for ten years longer before he was 
called over to the majority. He and I used often to talk over 
the mystery of Carl Rollit, but there was one strange halluci- 
nation I could never get out of his head—that on that terrible 
night in February he did drive Carl Rollit for the last time to 
Euston. 

“It’s no good,” he would say, obstinately shaking his head. 
“T tell you I never druv so hard in my life. It was all we could 
do to ketch the train, but ketch it we did.” 

Was he right after all ? EDWARD ALLBUTT. 








Life’s Possibilities. 


RUTH FORDYCE sat holding a card in her hands, while a faint 
smile played round her lips, and the suspicion of a tear trembled 
beneath the delicately-veined eyelids. 

Ruth had almost learned how “ to suffer and be strong” ; but 
there were times when the lesson seemed well-nigh forgotten, 
and when circumstances became too hard for her. 

This was one. 

The card in her hands was only an invitation, couched in most 
formal terms—a printed formula, in fact—but it had come from 
Clare Reynolds—Clare, who was once upon a time her school- 
fellow—once upon a time her supplanter—who had suddenly 
remembered her existence, and sent her a card for her next 
garden-party. 

As she sat in the wicker-chair, holding it, that bit of paste- 
board brought many things to her memory—other times, other 
faces, other hopes. Ruth had not always been poor, and forlorn, 
and friendless., 

When she and Clare were younger there had been the old 
Vicarage-house, under the shadow of the Cheviots, to which 
Clare was kindly welcomed, and loyally received. 

There was a circle of home-faces, each one as dear as the rest. 
There were friends beyond the gates, whose faces smiled back at 
the Vicar’s daughter. 

Ah !—and there was—last of all—that one, more loved than 
the rest, who turned the little moorland village into Paradise, 
and filled Ruth’s life with purest joy—there was Raymond 
Vaughan. 

Raymond was tall and handsome. Girls seldom stay to 
analyse their lovers’ characteristics. They take them for what 
they seem, in a beautiful spirit of trustfulness that may—or may 
not—stand the wear and tear of life. 

Ruth had accepted Raymond pretty much on this principle. 
He had pleaded “ Love me, my darling—trust me, my dear one,” 

_—and she had both loved and trusted, all too. readily. 

That was before Clare came. 
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Clare had the bluest eyes and the most golden hair in the 
world. She had an infantile sort of prettiness, and a smile that 
was absolutely beguiling. 

These hid a shallow little soul beneath, but, once again, Ruth 
had not stayed to measure its depths, and she believed in Clare 
almost as much as she believed in Raymond. 

Clare could babble—still in an infantile way—about men and 
things. She was superficial, but her memory was good. She 
had great powers of assimilation, and she was clever enough to 
appear better than she was. The little pretence caught 
Raymond’s fancy, together with the blue eyes and the golden 
hair. 

Ruth was dark, with soft brown hair, and brown eyes set in a 
finely carved, spzvituelle face. She was a contrast to her friend 
in other ways, for she was cleverer than Clare, and had a hundred 
times more depth of character. 

Yet the finiteness of Raymond’s perceptions made him turn 
from her to pursue the moth-like Clare, and to forget Ruth. 

It is an old story, that proves the weakness of some men’s 
natures, and the strength of some girls’ wills. 

Clare came between them, and Raymond forgot his softly- 
breathed vows. They left Ruth lonely, and ere long a greater 
loneliness still fell upon her, when father, and home, and friends 
faded from her ; and she—Ruth Fordyce—the idolized child of 
the Vicarage—went forth to earn her living by the aid of her 
brush, 

All this happened long ago; yet the pain came back in all its 
freshness as she held that bit of pasteboard in her hands, and 
thought of what might have been. 

“The world has gone on we// with Clare,” said Ruth, with a 
sigh. “I am struggling to make my way. Hers is made for 
her. Still, since she asks me, I will go and see her. Weare 
both of us a long remove from that girlhood in which she 
wrecked my happiness, and made her own, and I would really 
like to see her again.” 

She sat down and wrote a kindly little note of acceptance, and 
when this was done, took up her palette once more. 

“T must think over fit raiment for the occasion,” she mused. 
“A garden-party! It is a good while since I went to one before, 
I wonder if I shall see a soul whom I know. At any rate, I 
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shall see Clare, and—Raymond. Perhaps they will be a little 
kindly—and I am a very lonely woman.” 

There was a slight pain at her heart, a slight contraction of 
her brow. 

“The world has forgotten me,” said Ruth with a shiver. 
Never in all her life had her forlornness so risen up before her 
eyes. 

“Miss Fordyce!” cried a boyish voice outside. “Do you 
know they’ve hung your picture splendidly at the Academy? I 
wish you would come and see it.” 

The artist turned to look at the frank young face that smiled 
back at her from the studio door. 

“Some day, Bertram—some day I shall go. But I must 
finish this pot-boiler now, I want a new dress, my dear boy, 
for, do you know, I am going to a garden-party next week.” 

“TI am awfully glad,” returned Bertram Graham joyfully. 
“You work far too hard.” 

“What would you wear if you were 1?” she asked, catching 
a little of his gladness. 

She had turned, with her brush arrested in the air. A 
laugh trembled on her lips and was reflected in her eyes. At 
that moment she looked almost young, and almost handsome. 

Her laugh was so unusual that it infected the boy. 

“ Wear black lace,” he said, with a happy inspiration. “You 
look stunning in black lace.” 

“Thank you,” she returned, a little tremulously, for it was 
long since any one had noticed what she wore, or how she 
looked. “I will take your advice.” 

“T will wear d/ack, but not the lace,” she added to herself 
when he disappeared. 

She worked hard, but with the work came pleasant day- 
dreams, in which she indulged from day to day. They made 
her work sweeter and happier, they made her believe in a new 
Clare—created after her own imaginings—and they lasted until 
she greeted the real Clare Vaughan. Zen she awoke from her 
dreams. It was all so unlike what she had thought. 

The Vaughans were so aggressively prosperous that they 
bewildered Ruth. Clare had amplified into a matronhood 
of large proportions, and she cultivated manners, and wore 
diamonds, and silks that rustled tumultuously. Raymond had 
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grown imposing in appearance; but this—had Ruth only 
known it—was part of his capital, and aided him emphatically. 

He received his guests with a benignity that took the edge off 
his wife’s yellow locks, and the empressement of his manner was 
almost as good as a benediction to those whose prosperity 
entitled them to receive it. 

A little of this blessedness fell to Ruth’s lot. Raymond 
Vaughan held her hand, and looked with pensive intentness 
into her face—a touch of sympathy stealing into his own. For 
the life of him he could not help thinking what a fine-looking 
woman this old sweetheart of his had become. 

There was something distinguished in her appearance. Was 
it the glint of yellow in the roses at her waist? Was it that 
antique clasp of deep purple amethysts that fastened her gown 
at the neck ? 

The boy had given her the roses in a burst of youthful 
generosity. -He wanted his old maid to look well “for the 
honour of the lodgings,” he told her, and the clasp was one that 
had belonged to the faded Vicarage-days. 

Raymond Vaughan’s eyes followed her in a sort of wonder. 

He saw Clare’s effusive greeting, and as effusive dismissal. 
He watched the guest sink into a deep arm-chair, under the 
shade of the beeches, and sip the cup of tea brought by an 
attentive footman, and then—why, then he, too, had to think of 
other guests, and try to forget Ruth. 

Ah, well! for many years she had been learning how to play 
the part of a forgotten personage. It becomes quite simple— 
when you are used to it. 

Left to herself in that crowd of people, Ruth leaned back and 
looked on. There was nothing else for her to do. Nobody 
spoke to her. - Nobody introduced her to others. 

Clare was busy. Raymond was offering his arm and his 
attentions to various robust dowagers, one after the other. He 
liked to be attentive to elderly women who looked prosperous 
and stylish. 

Clare came and simpered over Ruth once, and Raymond 
smiled at her from afar. He was the least bit afraid of his old 
love, even in her poverty, and hardly dared to feel comfortable 
in her presence. But, for the rest, Ruth was dismally isolated 
and forlorn. 
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Presently the cool air and the waving trees brought other 
thoughts and set her dreaming again. The grounds were well 
laid out, and full of colour. The scent of roses came stealing 
around; in a meadow across the river some one was cutting 
hay with a machine, and in her quiet shelter the sound made 
music in her ears. She could almost fancy herself back again 
in the Vicarage-garden of auld lang syne. She closed her 
eyes with a sense of pain, and owned that she was dis- 
appointed, 

Her place with Clare—as with Raymond—had been filled up 
already. Sse was nowhere. Even Clare had learnt effectually 
how to do without her. 

By-and-bye some voices reached her. She seemed to recog- 
nise one of them, and listened to hear it once more. 

“Yes,” said the speaker, “ and I want to meet her again—Ruth 
Fordyce! You ave lucky to have her here, man, the papers are 
full of her praises. Hers is ¢he picture of the day. But where 
is she?” 

“It is John,’ murmured Ruth to herself, “John Selwyn. 
Ah! I knew him well in those days.” 


“Ts it possible?” she heard Raymond ejaculate. “ Ruth—a 


» 


celebrity ! 

“Yes,” returned the other more slowly, “I thought that was 
why you had asked her to-day.” 

“N-o. We did not know it. I—Clare—felt rather senti- 
mental when she went to the Academy and saw her picture. 
It is a feather in Clare’s cap that she liked it so well. It re- 
minded her of her youth.” 

Ruth could not see Raymond, but she felt he smiled doubt- 
fully. 

“T have not yet seen it,” he added more slowly. “ But, after 
what you have said, I shall make a point of doing so.” 

“Yes, do. It is a lovely thing—very much in the style of 
Leighton’s works. It touches you, you know.” 

Then the speaker turned, and Ruth rose. 

“John,” she said, as she held out both her hands, “ John, don’t 
you remember me?” Iam Ruth Fordyce.” 

“ Remember you!” 

If Raymond Vaughan had put her out of remembrance, John 
Selwyn had not. He had been no privilged lover of the past. 
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He had only been an old, true friend, who loved Ruth, but 
kept his love to himself. Now he went up to her with a glad 
smile. 

“ Have I ever forgottcn you ?” he murmured softly, as he bent 
over her hands. 

John’s tone said more than his words, and a wave of colour 
swept over her faded countenance. 

“TI thought I had no friends left,” she said, with a laugh and 
an upward glance, which was strangely mingled with shyness. 

John looked round quickly. He seemed, all at once, to under- 
stand the situation. 

He drew forward a chair, and sat down near her. 

“The world will be only too glad to make friends with the 
successful artist, Miss Fordyce,” he returned, a shade bitterly. 
‘The world adores success. You are clever, Ruth. I feel that 
every time I go to see your picture.” 

She laughed now—a merry laugh that did him good. 

“T was wrong when I said I had no friends left,” she confessed. 

“ A boy-friend came and told me it was well hung, but—do you 
know, I have never seen it yet.” 

“We will go together, Ruth.” 

“ And take the boy,” she pleaded. 

“Ah,the boy! Whois he? Ruth, may I come and see you? 
Now that I have found you I do not mean to lose sight of you 
inahurry. May I come?” 

Ruth nodded her head. Somehow her heart was rather full 
just then; the horizon had suddenly widened, and life had 
grown brighter and happier. 

What had wrought the change? Only a clasp of the hand. 
Only a smile. Only a human voice. 

But to the lonely woman there had come the wonderful in- 
tuition that she was no longer alone, and the very sky was 
gleaming and glowing with new and triumphant light. She 
grew younger as she leaned back and looked at him. 

How strong and well he looked! Life had used him kindly, 
and he had developed. Ruth contrasted him with Raymond, 
and wondered if she had been more than a little blind “in those 
days.” At any rate, it was good just to sit still and hear his 
voice. She listened, and smiled, and felt her heart throb with 
quickened interest, not unmingled with pain. He seemed to 
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recall so much more than himself. Ruth almost forgot the 
living, real present. 

When, at last, she rose to take her leave, she held out her 
hand with a warm smile. 

“Good-bye, John,” she said, using unconsciously the well- 
remembered name. “You have made my afternoon very 
pleasant—so different from what it threatened to become.” 

“But I am not going to lose sight of you,” he said anxiously. 
“Remember, I have been away from England ever since I heard 
of your—engagement, and it was only at the Academy that I 
learnt that you were still Ruth Fordyce—I knew the old land- 
scape, too.” 

The pleading in his tone—and it may be also the lapse of 
time—robbed his words of any sting or pain that they might 
once have caused her. 

She heard him with a certain far-away air. 

“Yes,” she replied slowly. “Perhaps we may meet—who 
knows? But I am not a society woman, and I ama very busy 
one, I am wedded to my art, John. The world did not care 
whether I lived or died. My art kept me going.” 

“ You don’t forbid my visits?” he enquired eagerly, bending 
down to catch a glance of her face 

“Forbid! No; howcould 1? You carry an atmosphere of 
my youth about you. But I have only pictures to show you— 
daubs, many of them—and they will not interest you.” 

“Ruth!” 

He paused. They were near Mrs. Vaughan now, and Ruth, 
with her well-bred air, was saying farewell. The contrast 
between the two women startled John. He looked at Ruth, and 
a keen wish that he might still have the chance of becoming 
nearer and dearer to her swept across his mind. 

But Ruth, all unconscious, moved away. 

“My art is my life,’ she said again as they went down the 
staircase. 

She was thinking of Clare with a little wonder. 

He was thinking of Ruth. 

“T am—glad I never married,” said Ruth Fordyce slowly ; but 
John Selwyn laughed uneasily. 

“That does not apply to the future, does it?” he asked 
quietly. “ Because——” 
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“Because what?” She looked up quickly. 

“Because if it did —I should be a very unhappy man—that 
is all.” 

Ruth went home feeling thoughtful and perplexed ; and that 
night the boy heard her singing a quaint old ballad of “Long, 
long ago.” 

Her singing touched 42m not a little, but it affected the singer 
still more deeply. 

She rose, and stood looking out upon the moonlight and the 
sweet summer night. 

“ After all,” she said slowly and tenderly, “ Life holds possi- 
bilities—does it not, even for me?” 

And the soft wind from the sea went over the quiet world 
with a murmur as if of “ Yes, yes, yes,” that filled her with un- 
told content. 

There was no glamour, no fervour, no wild kindling of emotion. 

Instead—there was deep content. Life still “held possibi- 
lities,” even for the lonely Ruth. 

Presently she came back to her easel, and bending down she 
kissed it. 

“In fair or foul weather, through sunshine and shadow, this 
has been—this zs—my friend,” she murmured softly. 

She took up her palette. An inspiration came to her soul. 
She seized her brushes. An hour later—she had almost for- 
gotten John. 

The “possibilities” she had meant were unconnected with 
him. 

Before her lay fame, honour, victory. And before all she saw 
the end of her goul. She had spoken truly when she said “I am 
glad I never married.” 

When the world had forsaken ey, Art had remained true. 

She would be true to her art. 

John, himself, was but one other pleasant memory, and she 
did not know how nearly she had touched his life in that never- 
to-be forgotten past. 

The world had mercifully left her one pleasure, for memories 
are the heritage of earth’s lonely children, and the soul lives in 
the dreamland of its youth. 


The morning’s sunshine brought John Selwyn, with a great 
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purpose filling his soul; and when she placed her hand in his, 
she seemed to feel and know that something momentous was 
before her. 


“Ruth!” 

The ring of his voice startled her first. 

Was she after all to be shaken in her resolve? Would Art 
fail to satisfy her soul ? 

Was there magic in the pulsation of his tones—in the throb 
of his voice? Bit by bit, the long-hidden passion of the man’s 
heart came to the surface, it was almost too deep for utterance ; 
he had tried to live it down—and had failed. 

“ Life has possibilities,” he said, using unconsciously her own 
words to herself. “May we not share them together, look for- 
ward to them, hand in hand ?” 

And she, with earnest eyes looking into his, and reading in 
them all he meant to say: What could she do but whisper that 
she would think, would wait, would see ? 

“ Ah, sweet woman, have we not waited ? have we not seen? 
I have /” he murmured softly. 

And for answer—she left her hand in his. 


MARY S. HANCOCK. 





Under a Grey Veit. 


By MAX PIREAU. 
PART I1.—Continued. 


CHAPTER III. 
BREAKING THE ICE. 


“T MUST tell them, and the sooner the better,” mused Ruth. “I 
am a horrible coward, for I do dread what Aunt Lilian will say. 
Uncle, I know, will be all that is good and kind, but I am afraid 
he is but a broken reed to lean upon where auntie is concerned. 
And, Kathleen, I shall be sorry to leave the child, she is such a 
lovable little creature. Oh! I hate telling them! Still, it has 
got to be done, and I must be as brave as I know how.” 

Nevertheless, it was with some inward tremor that she entered 
the sitting-room where they usually sat on Sunday evenings. 

“ Ruth, my dear, you look very well to-night ; that gown suits 
you perfectly,” said Mrs. Barry, in approving tones, looking up 
from her book, as her niece sat down beside her. 

Mrs. Barry had apparently recovered her temper, which, to do 
her justice, was seldom ruffled for long. 

“T am glad you like it, auntie. It was Kathleen’s choice, you 
know,” rejoined Ruth, absently, wondering how best to introduce 
the subject of which she wished to speak. 

“ Auntie,” she said at last, suddenly, “I want to ask you 
something.” 

“ Well, child, what is it ?” 

“T am afraid you won't be pleased to hear it. But you must 
not think that what I am going to say is the result of a sudden 
freak.” 

“You are a trifle enigmatical, Ruth. Do get on with your 
story.” A faint alarm struggled through the impatience of 
Mrs. Barry’s tone. 

“Well then, Aunt Lilian, 1am going to leave you,” blurted 
out Ruth, desperately. 

“To leave us? I do not understand.” 

“ Auntie, don’t be angry with me—I am going to live down in 
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the East End, among the people of whom one hears so much 
and knows so little, and see if I cannot bring a little brightness 
into somebody’s life. Oh!”—Ruth’s cheek flushed, and her eyes 
kindled with sudden fire—* there is so much to do, and so few 
to do it—I have been idle too long.” 

Mrs. Barry’s book had dropped into her lap, and she sat 
gazing at her niece with an expression compounded of anger, 
bewilderment, and despair. 

“ My dear child, I really wonder what will be your next craze!” 

Ruth’s brow knitted involuntarily. Yet, after all, it was no 
more than she was bound to expect. 

“Tf it is a craze,” she answered quietly, “at all events, it is one 
I intend to carry into effect.” 

The determination in the girl’s voice struck Mrs. Barry 
unpleasantly. 

“Indeed! And may I ask since when you have entertained 
these quixotic notions? I must say, I think it would have been 
more graceful had you mentioned the subject to me before 
coming to a decision; but I believe it has quite gone out of 
fashion to consider parents and guardians of the slightest conse- 
quence. You have always been remarkably independent, Ruth, 
and I suppose this mad idea is only a natural development of 
your extraordinary views.” 

“Oh! Aunt Lilian, please do not speak like that !” 

There was a quiver in Ruth’s voice. The grain of truth in her 
aunt’s remarks made them hard to bear. Suddenly she received 
an unexpected ally. 

“My dear, would it not be as well to let Ruth explain her 
views, before you pronounce judgment upon them?” said Mr. 
Barry, gently. 

Ruth turned to him with a grateful look. 

“ Indeed, uncle, I could not speak of it before, because, though 
I wanted to work for the poor, I could not see my way clearly. 
Now I do. Of course, plenty of splendid work is done by 
people who cannot go and live in the East End; nevertheless, I 
know there is special work which can only be done in this way. 
And as I have no other claims upon me, I feel strongly this is the 
work meant for me.” 

John Barry shook his head half sadly. 

“Child, you speak well, and I have no doubt you firmly 
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believe all you say. But take an old man’s word for it, Ruth, 
there never yet was a man or woman deeply interested in the 
question, who did not fancy they had found a universal panacea 
for all the ills that flesh—at least, the flesh of the poorer classes 
—is heir to. Sometimes it is by improved legislation, some- 
times by charity, sometimes by doing what you propose, viz., 
giving up one’s own home, and going to live among the people. 
And always it works back to the same thing. As long as 
human nature remains what it is, so long will there be rich and 
poor. Why should you throw away the best years of your life 
in a vain attempt to achieve the impossible?” 

“No, uncle, I shall not try to achieve the impossible. I do 
not suppose I am going to effect any great revolution. I only 
want to realize a Socialist ideal, of which one hears a great deal 
in theory, but does not see much in practice.” 

“T am afraid, Ruth, Socialism is more likely to work in theory 
than in practice. Have you any definite plans, or is this merely 
a vague idea in your mind ?” 

“It is not in the least vague,” answered Ruth briskly. “I have 
quite decided that I wish to go and live somewhere in the East 
End. I am not sure where, but I think Whitechapel.” 

Mrs. Barry groaned, and even her husband looked dubious. 

“My dear, Whitechapel is—well, not quite a salubrious neigh- 
bourhood,” he remarked mildly. “Is it really necessary to pitch 
upon such an unpleasant spot ? ” 

“Plenty of people have to live there, if it is unpleasant,” re- 
joined Ruth, a trifle bitterly. “But do not fear, uncle, I will not 
run any unnecessary risks. Whitechapel is not all alike, you 
know. I think of taking rooms in one of the workmen’s flats 
they build everywhere now.” 

“'H’mn, yes, that would perhaps be best,” answered Mr. Barry 
musingly. 

He appeared to have forgotten that he had begun by 
negativing the whole idea, and had wandered off into vague 
memories,of who shall say how long-forgotten dreams, when he 
was recalled to the present by his wife’s wrathful voice. 

“Well, John, I cannot dictate to you what course to pursue, 
and I suppose it is useless to expect my wishes to have any force 
with Ruth. So I beg to state that I entirely wash my hands of 
the affair. It shall never be said that I gave my sanction to my 
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sister’s child taking up a life in every way unsuitable, and a life,” 
continued Mrs. Barry, growing more emphatic, almost tearful, 
“that I believe would be the death of her in a few months.” 

The suspicious tremble in her aunt’s voice touched Ruth, but 
the melancholy picture thus drawn was almost too much for her 
gravity. 

“Dear Auntie,” she said coaxingly, kneeling by Mrs. Barry’s 
seat, “ you are too careful about me. Why, you never objected 
to my training as a nurse, and after all, that was the same kind 
of work.” 

“ No, it was quite different,” snapped Mrs. Barry ; “you did not 
live in a pigsty, and if you sometimes had unpleasant work to 
do, at least you associated with your equals. I tell you, Ruth, 
you do not realise what you are taking up. To’sit at home and 
talk of the ‘miseries of the poor’ is one thing, and to go and 
share those miseries is another.” 

“ But is it much use to talk of them if you have never realised 
what they mean?” asked Ruth quietly. “At all events, auntie, 
let.me try the experiment for a month, and then if we;find you 
are right, we will see if some other arrangement} cannot be 
made.” 

Mrs. Barry looked at her husband. 

“What do you think, John ?” 

Being a wise man, John Barry knew that if he wished his 
better half to agree to that proposal, he had, better hold his 
peace. 

“T should like to hear your opinion, my dear.” 

A slightly contemptuous expression crossed Mrs. Barry’s 
handsome face as she turned to her niece. 

“Well, I will agree on those terms ; but mind, I consider it a 
most wild and impracticable scheme, and do not blame me if it 
turns out badly.” 

Ruth was thankful to record even such an equivocal victory. 
She rose and kissed her aunt affectionately, and, Mrs. Barry’s 
acrid observations died on her lips. After all, she could not help 
being fond of this child of her dead sister, though {she often 
wondered pathetically why Ruth was so different to everyone 
else. 

During the whole of the foregoing conversation Kathleen had 
sat silent in her own particular corner of the rcom. This silence 
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had puzzled Ruth, for Kathleen was wont to express her opinions 
freely, and her cousin had counted on her championship. 

But, a little later, as Ruth was sitting by the window in her 
room, Kathleen appeared. Ruth looked up expectantly. 

“Well, Kitty, I was wondering when you were going to give 
me the benefit of your advice. Have you come to prove to me 
the iniquity of my resolution, or toencourage my fainting spirit ? 
I hope it is the last, childie, for, oh dear, I am beginning to think 
I am not the stuff of which martyrs are made.” 

It was said half laughingly, but there was an undercurrent of 
appeal in the girl’s voice. But certainly the answer she received 
was the last she had expected. 

“T have not come for either,” said Kathleen slowly. “I have 
come to ask you to take me with you.” 

For a moment Ruth doubted if she had heard aright. 

“What? Take you with me?” 

“My dear Ruth, pray don’t look so thunderstruck. Surely 
my words are explicit enough? And really,” added Kathleen 
with a touch of indignation, “I don’t see that I am proposing a 
monstrosity. If you can go and live in the East End, why can’t 
I do the same?” 

“But, my dear child, that is quite different,” rejoined Ruth 
beginning to recover from her astonishment. “ In the first place 
I am years older than you. Oh, you needn’t toss your head like 
that ; after all, you know, you are only eighteen, and that isn’t 
such a very mature age. And then what would uncle and aunt 
say? Oh, it is utterly impracticable.” 

“ Now, Ruth, don’t be horrid. Just listen to me for a moment 
that is, if the tremendous wisdom and experience of twenty- 
three can condescend to listen to the inanities of eighteen. Iam 
quite old enough to think for myself, and to know what I want, 
and I tell you I am just sick of this life.” 

The last words came out with a fierce emphasis which was a 
revelation to Ruth of a hitherto-unknown phase in her cousin’s 
character. 

“[ haven’t felt satisfied for months,” went on Kathleen 
feverishly. “Ever since you came to live with us, Ruth, and 
showed me that a woman’s life might be more than dances and 
afternoon teas, and wearing pretty frocks, and finally ‘making a 
suitable match,’ ever since then I have wanted something—I didn’t 
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know what. And then I thought perhaps I should be happier 
if I tried to do something for other people. And I did try—don’t 
laugh at me, Ruth—I went to our vicar, and asked if he could 
give me some work to do. And what do you think the wretched 
man answered? He said I was too young for anything but 
work among the children, and offered me a Sunday school 
class of horrid sticky little boys! And you know how I hate 
children! ” 

The tragic air with which this remark was made almost upset 
Ruth’s gravity, but she put a strong pressure on herself, per- 
ceiving that this was a subject which must be treated seriously. 

“ Kathleen dear, if you were to come and live with me, you 
would have to be prepared to do far more unpleasant things 
than teaching little boys—even sticky ones. You have no idea 
what life is like in such a neighbourhood as that in which I 
mean to work.” 

“No,” said Kathleen quietly, “but I want to learn. After 
all, Ruth, I do not think I ought to be kept in utter ignorance 
of any kind of life except my own. And remember what you 
said to father to-night. If people are forced to live in such 
places, surely it can do no harm for others at least to know how 
they live.” 

Ruth was silent. It is a little difficult to reply when your 
own words are quoted against you. But—Kathleen in White- 
chapel ! 

“ Dear,” she said at last, “I don’t want to discourage you, adn 
I can’t tell you what it would be to me to have you there, but [ 
am certain Aunt Lilian would never consent.” 

“Are you?” said Kathleen, with a queer little smile. “ Well, 
we shall see! Then you will let me accompany you if mother 
says I may?” 

“Only if she says so willingly, and that I am quite sure she 
never will do.” 

“We shall see,” repeated Kathleen. “Ruth, you are a dear 
old goose, and you needn’t go to bed cherishing vain notions of 
solitary martyrdom, down in your Whitechapel slum, for I am 
quite determined to inflict my frivolous society upon you. And 
we'll have a delicious little flat, and do our own cooking and 
cleaning, without any horrid superior maids, and you shall teach 
me to tie up people’s legs when they get run over, and make 
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them up nasty little bottles of black stuff, and perhaps I’il even 
learn to teach the sticky children. Oh! won't it be fun?” 

Ruth laughed at the breathless description, but she caught 
and kissed the madcap little creature, as she waltzed round the 
room in her dressing-gown. 

“Well! we will talk to auntie to-morrow. And now, you 
naughty child, you must really go to bed. Do you know it is 
nearly twelve o’clock ?” 

Yet, when Kathleen was gone, Ruth sat still by her window 
for nearly an hour. Then, suddenly, she slipped to her knees» 
her face working. 

“Dudley, Dudley, I want you so. Oh! I wonder if you are 
happy now—with Evelyn?” 

Yet, whatever storm she fought through that night, her face 
showed no trace of it when she descended to breakfast next 
morning. 

It is always the unexpected which happens. To Ruth’s 
astonishment, Mrs. Barry, after a few cutting remarks, declared 
that if Kathleen cared to try Whitechapel life for a month, she 
might do so. As to John Barry, it was always impossible for 
him to refuse his daughter anything on which she had set her 
heart. 

There were many preliminary arrangements to be made 
before the two young damsels-errant could embark upon their 
quest, and the work of preparation went forward merrily. First 
a suitable lodging had to be procured, and it was some time 
before a house hygienically desirable, in a sufficiently poor neigh- 
bourhood to suit Ruth’s views, could be found. But at last this 
point was settled, and then there was furniture to be bought, a 
hundred and one final arrangements to be made, and last, but 
by no means least in Kathleen’s estimation, a suitable wardrobe 
to be provided. 

“What sort of gowns ought one to wear, Ruth?” she enquired 
anxiously. “All the church-workers and people of that sort I 
ever met wore black ; but I do look so awful in it. Must one 
look a fright to be of any use in the world ?” 

“Certainly not,” said Ruth, laughing. ‘“ You would be likely 
to be more useful if you were a little ornamental as well. You 
must wear a uniform in that part of London, but I fail to see 
why it should be black. Why not have a grey one, like mine?” 
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“ Oh, yes, I should like that. Do you know, Ruthie, I have 
always wanted to wear a nurse’s uniform. It zs so becoming.” 

“You frivolous child! Then, as to dresses. I think we had 
better wear cotton ones, but they must be bright and pretty— 
blue or pink, whichever you prefer.” 

“ And nice little soft white caps with strings. Delicious! I 
only wish there could be a few people of our own sort to see us 
in this delectable costume.” 

“Perhaps there will be. I think we will try to get our friends 
from the West End to come and see us occasionally.” 

“T am afraid most of them will fight shy of such extraordinary 
young women,” said Kathleen, doubtfully. “But one person I 
believe will come, though he doesn’t love ‘the great unwashed,’ 
as he calls them.” 

“Who is that ?” asked Ruth rather sharply. 

“ Stephen Lawrence,” returned Kathleen gravely, though her 
eyes twinkled. 

“T am glad you think so, and I hope you will do your best to 
reward his devotion, if he ventures so far,” retorted Ruth as she 
left the room. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
AFTERNOON TEA IN WHITECHAPEL. 


STEPHEN LAWRENCE, novelist, playwright, and barrister-at-law, 
walked leisurely out of his chambers at the Albany, and, hailing 
a hansom, directed the man to drive to Queen’s Gate. 

That done, he leaned back and caressed his stubbly moustache 
with the air of a man well pleased with the world in general. 
And, indeed, Mr. Lawrence had some reason for his apparent 
serenity. He had just concluded an eminently satisfactory 
interview with his publisher, who had assured him that the 
copies of his latest novel, “Medes and Persians,” were selling 
faster than they could be printed. And he was on his way to 
pay a visit to the girl whom he had resolved to win for his wife. 
It was characteristic of Stephen Lawrence that he never allowed 
himself to entertain any doubts of ultimately compassing that 
which he desired. Perhaps life had hitherto been a little too 
easy for him, but he may be forgiven if he ascribed his success, 
not so much to his influential friends, as to his own undoubted 
brilliancy. 

At Queen’s Gate he dismissed the hansom, and walked slowly 
up to Mrs. Barry’s door. 

Her mistress was at home, the parlour-maid told him, and 
ushered him into the pretty drawing-room, where his hostess 
rose to receive him from a tangle of art needlework. No one 
else was visible. 

Lawrence sat down, and made small talk patiently for some 
minutes. Still she came not. 

“Have you heard what those two foolish girls of mine are 
doing?” said Mrs. Barry suddenly. “ But no—of course you 
have not. They have actually gone to live down in White- 
chapel.” 

“By Jove! What on earth is that for ?” 

Stephen Lawrence was so thunderstruck that for once he 
forgot his usual sang-froid. 

“Oh! don’t ask me. Some absurd notion about benefiting 
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the lower classes, of course. Everything goes that way now-a- 
days, girls never seem to think they owe any duty to their own 
people. My niece Ruth, as you know, holds rather extraordinary 
views, and she has so infected Kathleen that nothing would 
satisfy the two of them but to go and live in some horrible court 
in Whitechapel. I daresay you think I ought never to have 
allowed it, but really, when people are so headstrong, the only 
thing to do is to let them have their way, and if they suffer for 
it, they may be wiser in future. But I was resolved that they 
should only undertake it for a month. I have little fear but 
that will be quite long enough to cure Kathleen’s craving for 
eccentricity, but I wish I could feel as sure about Ruth.” 

“Do you think Miss Winter will stick to it then?” put in 
Lawrence sceptically. 

“T hardly know. Ruth is too apt to be carried away by her 
emotions. If she gets down in this abominable place, and finds 
the people graciously willing to make use of her {as they usually 
are of anyone whose services they can secure for nothing), she 
may imagine it is her duty to remain: and if she once makes up 
her mind to that, nothing will move her.” 

“ Whereabouts in Whitechapel have they gone? And how 
long ago did this rather startling move take place?” 

“They have been there just a fortnight to-morrow. Oh! the 
address is Bolter’s Buildings, Great Calderon Street.” 

Mrs. Barry’s tone was ineffable. 

“ And what sort of place is it ?” 

“Oh! I haven’t seen it. I really couldn’t go and poke 
about down Whitechapel. Mr. Barry has been there, and he 
says it might be worse. But fancy their living in a workmen’s 
flat !” 

“ Ah well, Mrs. Barry, the modern young woman does not 
think she is fulfilling her duty to society unless she does some- 
thing none of her old-fashioned sisters ever dreamed of doing. 
A short experience of that kind will probably make them ap- 
preciate their own home better when they return.” 

“JT wish I could think so,” sighed poor Mrs. Barry. “What 
—must you be going so soon? I daresay my husband will be 
in directly.” 

“T am afraid I can’t stop now. I want to get to the other 
side of London this afternoon.” 
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Walking deliberately to South Kensington station, Lawrence 
took a ticket to Whitechapel. A sudden idea had occurred to 
him while Mrs. Barry was relating her grievances. Why should 
he not go and see the two girls in this East End den? Cool 
man of the world though he was, Stephen Lawrence occasion- 
ally acted onimpulse. He had started out that afternoon with 
the intention of seeing Ruth Winter, and he hated to be baulked 
in his intentions. Besides, in spite of his cynicism, he could not 
help feeling slightly curious about this new departure. 

“Though, by Jove, I am not sure that she would make an 
altogether satisfactory wife,” he mused, as he sat in the corner 
of a first smoker, and blew meditative rings from his cigarette. 
“TI am afraid she has an uncomfortable knack of demanding 
exalted standards, and I fancy she would expect her husband to 
be a kind of demi-god. Still, I wouldn’t give anything for a 
woman who has no individuality.” 

Arrived at Whitechapel, a friendly porter gave him directions 
to find “ Bolter’s Buildings,” which he assured him was quite near. 

“Great Scott, what a place!” muttered Lawrence, as he 
picked his way through the dirt and refuse of the street, jostled 
every now and then by rough-looking men and women, who re- 
garded him suspiciously. Great Calderon Street evidently con- 
sisted entirely of block dwellings, and the vista of barrack-like 
buildings, the colourless walls, broken only by dirty windows 
and balconies leading off from the well staircases, the squalor, 
poverty ,and dreariness of it all, formed a picture calculated to 
depress the stoutest heart. 

“ Surely,” thought Lawrence, “surely she has not gone to live 
in one of these dismal holes? Ah! that must be Bolter’s 
Buildings. And decidedly ¢/at must be her landing.” 

He had halted in the middle of the street, and was gazing up 
at the balcony of one of the least dreary blocks. It presented 
a somewhat remarkable appearance in that grimy spot. Instead 
of the dingy rags of children’s clothing, with which most of the 
women decked their balconies, this one was a mass of brilliant 
scarlet geranium, yellow calceolaria, tall white daisies, and ferns. 
A couple of wicker chairs stood beside the flowers, and, as 
Lawrence stood and looked, two girls in dirty cotton gowns 
came up the staircase, and flung themselves into them. Their 
voices floated down to him in the street below. 
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“Jolly, ain’t it, Sal?” said the taller of the two, a girl with 
a black untidy bush of hair, and a defiant expression. 

The other girl nodded. 

“TI believe yer. If they ’adn’t done anythink else ¢hzs ’ud be 
worth their comin’ for. W’y, it’s as good as goin’ inter the 
country to sit and watch them flowers.” 

“ Better—lasts longer,” said her companion, shortly. “They 
takes yer inter the country fer a day, these good ladies and 
gen’elmen, and shows yer just enuf to let yer see the beauty 
o’ Whitechapel, and then they brings yer back, and says, if 
yer behaves pretty, p’r’aps yer’ll go agen next year. Give me 
them that brings the country to yer, I say.” 

“H’mn! Ungrammatical but striking,” muttered Lawrence, 
as he turned into the superintendent’s office. 

That gentleman speedily directed him where to find “ Nurse 
Winter,” and Lawrence found his surmise was correct. “ No. 57” 
was on the landing he had noticed from the street. From 
within the room came the sound of merry voices and laughter, 
which presumably drowned his knock. He knocked a second 
time, then as no one appeared, and he perceived the door was 
ajar, he ventured to push it open. 

What he saw was a very different sight to what he had 
been imagining. The room before him, albeit its roof was 
sloping, and its window looked upon a narrow street, had 
been transformed into as dainty a chamber as he had ever 
seen in the West End. The walls were papered in some soft 
shade of green, which was repeated in the paint-work, and 
hung with several fine engravings and water-colours. The 
floor was covered with a cool-looking matting, curtains of 
frilled muslin hung at the window, from which a bullfinch 
was piping merrily, an easel was in one corner, an open piano 
in another, while easy chairs stood about invitingly. And 
everywhere were flowers, stately lilies, roses of every hue, 
crimson, yellow, pink and creamy-white, filling the room with 
their fragrance and colour. A blue-robed, white-capped figure 
was standing at the little table, dispensing tea to an elderly 
woman, evidently of the working-class, who was sitting rather 
uneasily in one of the easy chairs. Another white-capped 
figure was perched on the music-stool, and looked up as the 
door opened. 
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“Mr. Lawrence? Whoever would have thought of seeing you 
here?” 

Lawrence advanced and held out his hand. 

“] heard this afternoon where you were, Miss Barry, and I 
wondered if I might venture to call and pay my respects. May 
I, or is it only Whitechapel that is to have the benefit of your 
society ?” he added, rather meaningly, as he turned and shook 
hands with Ruth. 

“ We are very glad to see any of our friends who care to look 
us up,” responded Ruth a trifle stiffly. “Sit down and let me 
give you some tea.” 

At this point the woman, who had been an interested spec- 
tator of the little scene, rose to her feet. 

“TI must be goin’ now, miss; thankin’ you kindly for your 
tea.” 

“Oh, but, Mrs. Carter, you must not go till you have heard 
Nurse Kathleen sing. Mr. Lawrence will like to hear her, too, 
I am sure.” 

Mrs. Carter allowed herself to be persuaded, and presently the 
notes of Kathleen’s pure contralto floated forth in the quaint old 
ballad, “ The Bailiff’s Daughter of Islington.” She had a sweet 
voice, which had been carefully trained, and the thanks she 
received from her queerly-mixed audience when the song was 
over, were clearly genuine. Then Mrs. Carter took her de- 
parture, and Kathleen came and seated herself by the table and 
demanded tea. 

“ And now,” she said abruptly, turning to Stephen Lawrence, 
“what do you think of our ‘ hole,’ as mother calls it?” 

“Give me time,” returned Lawrence smiling. “It would 
require a year to express all I feel. I came expecting to find a 
howling wilderness of dirt and poverty ; and lo! a veritable El 
Dorado, a rose garden, an oasis of beauty in a desert of ugliness.” 

“Ah! the flowers,” put in Ruth, smiling also. “They are 
lovely, are they not? They are our one extravagance, or rather 
I think they are uncle’s, for he has supplied nearly all we have.” 

“And you have overflowed into a balcony outside. That 
arrangement appears to be appreciated, judging from a frag- 
ment of conversation I overheard.” 

‘Yes, I think they like that little place to sit in,” said Ruth 
thoughtfully. “When I first saw these houses, I fixed on those 
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balconies as capable of improvement. The people easily agreed 
to let us put the pots there,and now I think they would be 
sorry to do without their ‘ gilly-flower landing.’” 

“Yes,” broke in Kathleen, “and some on the other floors are 
being fired with ambition to get rid of the dirt, and have a 
similar show. Do you know, Ruth, the cobbler who lives in the 
room below us stopped me on the stairs to-day, and asked me to 
give him some cuttings, as he wanted to make his balcony like 
ours.” 

“But don’t you find you get your flowers stolen?” asked 
Lawrence. 

“Not much. The boys do sometimes break off a blossom or 
two, but it seems to be becoming a point of honour not to 
injure ‘the nurses’ flowers.’ Besides, we try to make them all 
feel a proprietary interest in them.” 

“TI see. Well, you have certainly created a wonderful trans- 
formation. But still——” 

“Well, still what ?” asked Kathleen as he paused. 

“No, don’t ask me to say it. I should only get myself into 
hot water, and, of course, you wouldn’t believe me.” 

“] daresay not, but still we shall insist on hearing. Come, 
confess what you were going to say.” 

“Well,” answered Lawrence slowly, “if I must tell you, I was 
thinking that, though this is all very pretty and interesting, it does 
not strike one as being very practical. I fancy the people down 
here are of the sort to whom a good dinner and unlimited beer 
appeal more forcibly than any amount of flowers.” 

“ But we don’t restrict our efforts to the flowers,” said Ruth. 
“ And even if we did, we try to help them to utilize what they 
have to the best advantage, and ¢/at¢ is always something. I am 
afraid, Mr. Lawrence,” she added, with mock indignation, “ that 
you fancy we are playing at philanthropy. Kathleen, what 
punishment shall we inflict upon him for so lightly regarding 
our work? Shall we entertain him with a list of all we have to 
do this week ?” 

“Please spare me—I recant. I'll believe anything. Only 
don’t favour me with a list of works of benevolence. I know 
the sort of thing—mothers’ meetings, Dorcas societies, Sunday 
school classes, pious tea-fights. Please don’t recapitulate the 
horrors.” 
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“But you are quite wrong,” answered Ruth, her eyes dancing. 
“Not that you have any business to sneer at that sort of work 
either. Still, as there are many people who take up these 
things, we thought we would develop our energies in another 
direction.” 

“ Ah! that promises to be more interesting. What do you do 
then ?” 

“You have had a specimen of our way of going to work this 
afternoon. Of course, we don’t know very many people yet, but 
we are getting to do so. Etiquette in Whitechapel is not quite 
so rigid as it is in the West End, and one soon makes friends. 
We are trying to get the women to come and see us one by one, 
and when we know enough to make it practicable, we are going 
to start your Jéte notve—mothers’ meetings. Only we intend té 
adapt them a little, to make them more like musical evenings. 
In fact, to entertain our friends down here in much the same 
fashion as we should our friends at Kensington.” 

“Ahem! I am afraid you will find that an instructive, but 
scarcely satisfactory, experiment. However, I don’t suppose 
you are going to be deterred in your schemes by any unpleasant 
remarks I choose to make. Proceed—what next ?” 

“T have a great mind not to tell you any more. You will 
only ridicule it all,” said Ruth, half laughing, half angry. 

“ No, I won’t. Honour bright, I am really interested, and I 
want to know what else you are going to do?” 

“Well, my pet scheme is to start a series of lectures on 
hygiene, or rather, a series of friendly talks with the women on 
the subject of keeping their houses clean, ventilating their rooms, 
and so on, besides a few practical hints on nursing. Of course, 
I know there are already plenty of such lectures given, but the 
difficulty is to get these people to attend them. Now our idea 
is to get them to come here in a sociable sort of way, and then 
try to teach them something useful.” 

“I comprehend. You think if you administer plenty of jam, 
in the shape of a good tea and a pretty room to sit in, they may 
be induced to swallow the powder of useful information.” 

“That is a very horrid way to put it, but I suppose that is 
what it amounts to,” rejoined Ruth laughing. 

“Is it only the women you devote yourselves to? Is the 
other sex quite outside the pale of your charity ?” 
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“It is more difficult to know how to get at the men, but we 
have started Sunday afternoon ‘At Homes’ for them, when we 
have music, recitations, and soon. I believe they think we are 
a kind of glorified Salvationists, but what does that matter? 
The thing is, we seem to want a man’s help to put them at their 
ease. I fancy they are all rather afraid of us. I wish some of 
our men friends would come to the rescue.” 

“Miss Winter, I begin to think this pretty room of yours is a 
spider’s web to trap the unwary fly. I fancy I had better 
depart hurriedly, before I am requested to address a meeting of 
these same working men.” 

“And why shouldn’t you address a meeting?” asked Ruth 
coolly. “You are very well qualified, I am sure. Look here, Mr. 
Lawrence, do come next Sunday and give the men a lecture on 
your travels in Egypt. It would be awfully interesting.” 

“Really, Miss Winter, I—I shouldn’t know in the least how to 
set about it. I have never done such a thing in my life.” 

“That is no reason why you never should. As to how to do 
it, just describe to them what you have seen, in the same fashion 
as you would to any one else. And, oh, would it be asking too 
much of you to bring your lovely collection of Egyptian photo- 
graphs ?” 

“ll bring the photos with pleasure, but I wish you would let 
me off the lecture. However, I can see by your resolute ex- 
pression that you won’t, so I suppose I shall have to give in.” 

“ Now, that is really nice of you, isn’t it, Kitty ?” 

Before Kathleen could reply they were interrupted by an im- 
perative knock at the door. 

“May I come in?” called a man’s voice. 

“Yes, come in, doctor,” said Ruth, jumping up. “ Anyone 
wanting me?” 

“Yes, I want you to come with me to Casswell Court. There 
is a child there down with pneumonia. I want you to sit up with 
her to-night, if you can.” 

“ Yes,certainly. I will go and get ready at once.” 

Ruth vanished into the inner room, and the young doctor sat 
down rather wearily. He was a stalwart young fellow, with 
a somewhat weak face, redeemed by a pair of honest brown 
eyes. 

“Ts the child very bad, doctor?” asked Kathleen. 
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“Pretty bad, but I hope we'll pull her through. Miss Winter 
will do it if it is to be done.” 

“Yes,” said Kathleen, a touch of wistfulness in her voice, “I 
always envy her nursing skill.” 

“ Why on earth should you?” answered Dr. Weekes with un- 
necessary energy. “ Your part lies with the convalescents, and 
I am sure for the last week I have hardly known some of them, 
they are socheered up. I went to see Mary Bridges this morn- 
ing, and found her actually laughing over a book a certain person 
had lent her. It was a very frivolous book, I am afraid, for it 
appeared to have entirely scattered, for the time being, the un- 
earthly aspirations she has been indulging in since last winter. 
I believe she had positively forgotten that she has, in anticipation, 
already bidden farewell to this wicked world.” 

Kathleen laughed, but she looked gratified. 

“TI am glad my frivolous ministrations are not quite fruitless. 
Ah! here comes Ruth. Are you sure you have all you want for 
the night, Ruthie ? ” 

“Yes, thanks, dear. Good-bye, Mr. Lawrence ; we may ex- 
pect you then on Sunday at three ?” 

“TI suppose so,” sighed Lawrence, resignedly. 

“Don’t look so martyred, it won't be half as bad as you think. 
Now then, doctor, I am ready.” 

They went out together, and Lawrence watched them down 
the street, with an insane desire to punch that fellow’s head. 
What business had he to come and demand Ruth’s services in 
that cool fashion ? 

“T suppose that is the parish doctor?” he remarked abruptly, 
startling Kathleen, who appeared to have fallen into a not un- 
pleasant reverie, judging from the half-suppressed smile playing 
round her mouth. 

“Yes, I believe so. At all events he has a practice down here 
amongst the very poorest people. Directly we got here Ruth 
went to him and to several of the clergymen round about, and 
offered her services as a district nurse.” 

“ And does she go out nursing all day?” 

“Tt depends. Generally she gets through her rounds about 
four o’clock. She takes the bad cases, and I go to those who 
are getting better.” 

“TI see.” 
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Lawrence tried politely to appear interested, but a ¢¢te-a-téte 
with Kathleen was hardly what he had come to Whitechapel for. 

“Well, I must be off,’ he remarked, rising. “Do you know, 
Miss Barry, hardened sceptic as I am, I have been immensely 
interested this afternoon. It has been a novel experience.” 

“Perhaps we shall convert you to Socialism yet,” laughed 
Kathleen, as she shook hands. 

“T think not. I decline to be transformed into what Herbert 
Spencer calls ‘an unnecessary person.’ Nevertheless, I shall 
hope to come to your pious tea-fight on Sunday. Till then, 
adieu.” 


To be continued.) 





